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ERE’S A DELECTABLE "DROP 





irresistible chocolate smell . . . 
a salute of high praises from one and all. 


For this cooky is different! It is filled with 
little chips and chunks of sweet chocolate. It's 


sharply crisp, and crunchy. The recipe orig 
inated in a famous New England eating place 


This recipe is found in the sacks of Gold Medal 


Flour this month! (Other recipes are there too 


The recipe is perfected by the Betty Crocker 
taff to give you perfect results with Gold 


Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ Flour. 


1 


Here’s something to remember about Gold 


Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ Flour: it’s milled fron 
choice wheats selected with extraordinary care 


. DO YOUR 
| BAKINGS HAVE 
/ THESE FAULTS? 





1 type of 
cooky that will fill your kitchen with an 
and bring you 


Betty Crocker Says: 


by men with years of experience in 
wheat selectionand blending. The wheats they 
select are ground and merged in “streams” 
to yield flour with the highest “‘all-purpose”’ 
baking characteristics. A flour so delicately 
blended and perfectly milled that it yields 
truly exceptional cakes—pastry—cookies ... 
as well as bre ad. 


Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ Flour is made 
by men with the greatest aggregate experi- 
ence in the business. Then, as though that 


were not enough, it is tested for uniformity 


of results by rigid tests in the laboratory and 


Perhaps your cakes and other bakings are not 
light enough—dry out too soon—are coarse- 
textured—or lack good ‘‘eating quality.” These 
and other faults are often due to the flour! 

The exacting care used in milling and testing 
Gold Medal is your guarantee against those annoy- 
ing variations that make some flours so unsatisfac- 
tory! By using Gold Medal you free yourself of 
worry over baking flaws due fo flour! 


**Kitchen-tested’’ & ** Betty Crocker’ 
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finally by “kitchen” tests. It is tested under 
conditions paralleling those found right in your 
own kitchen at home. 

Hence, each sack of Gold Medal acts ex- 
actly alike. No chance of its “letting you 
down” as so many poor flours often do. 
Gold Medal is ‘insurance’ against many costly 
baking failures... Perhaps that’s the reason 
more women use it than any other brand! 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gold Metal 
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’ are reg. trade marks of General Milis, Inc 
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PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT 


DEAL ALL AROUND FROM 
OUR PLYMOUTH DEALER 


FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 


WE SURE DID. AND PLYMOUTH’S 

MY IDEA OF A REAL CAR...BIG, 

FINE LOOKING, DEPENDABLE, AND 
EASY ON GAS AND OIL 





MUCH MORE CAR FOR YOUR MONEY 


This 1940 Plymouth is Engi- 
neered and Built to’ Take the 
Gaff’... to Save You Money 
on Gas and Oil...to give Extra 
Thousands of Trouble-free 
Miles...andtodoit Smoothly, 
Comfortably, and Safely! 
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CARS...THAT’S WHY 


T’S A beautiful car—this 1940 

Plymouth—and a mighty big 
car for the money...in fact, the big- 
gest of ‘“‘All 3’”’ low-priced cars. Its 
117-inch wheelbase is 4 inches long- 
er than one, 5 inches longer than 
the other! 

You get a big, powerful six-cylin- 
der engine— Superfinished in vital 
parts for longer life—and famous for 


Beis . eae 





ne * 
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economy. You'll like the roominess 
of Plymouth’s seats and the big 
luggage compartment (21.6 cu. ft.). 
And the X-braced frameand Safety- 
Steel body give Plymouth added 
ruggedness. See Plymouth today! 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYS- 
LER CORPORATION. 


SEE THE NEW 1940 PLYMOUTH COMMER. 
CIAL PICK-UP AND PANEL DELIVERY! 


¥ te Fr. 
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svanr & at °645 1" $699 Ri 


—Delivered in Detroit, Michigan. Prices include 
all federal taxes. Transportation and state, lo- as 
[| cal tases, if any, are not included. 





PLYMOUTH STANDS UP BEST 
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The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 


Published In 
this space 
every month 








The man in the June moon is a Lion. 
~*~ « *&* * 
There is a numerical feeling about the 
goodies in store for this gay mont] 
There are a lot of little mothers (40) 
and a lot of mules, (20). 
* * * * 
To be specific, the first offering is 
FORTY LITTLE MOTHERS, star- 
ring Eddie Cantor and tot. 





Its laugh-provoking qualities suggest 
that we describe it as The Roaring 
Forty Little Mothers. Don’t miss Mr 
Cantor’s singing or those 40 Hollywood 
beauties. y * @ * 
The second photoplay that has the 
dynamic approach is 20 MULE TEAM 
—starring Wallace Beery. 

* * * * 
This one has the kick of twenty mules. 


7] 





Then of course, there’s EDISON THE 
MAN starring Spencer Tracv, the star 
of stars. This is a dramatic contribution 
that will measure up with the great 
films of all time. 

* * * * 
And the final gesture of the month will 
be WATERLOO BRIDGE. Based on 
the play by Robert Sherwood, it is di- 
rected by Mervyn LeRoy and pro- 
duced by Sidney Franklin. 

* * * * 
Sometime ago, in England, M-G-M 
made a picture starring Robert Taylor 
called “A Yank at Oxford’’. In it was 


displayed the early talent of a girl | 


named Vivien Leigh. 

® * * * 
Well, Vivien ‘“‘Scarlett”’ Leigh is co- 
starring with Robert Taylor in 
WATERLOO BRIDGE. This is news. 
This is excitement. Will she again win 
the Academy Award? 

* * * * 
June is one of M-G-M’s twelve months. 


—Leo 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwin-Mayer Pictures 
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‘oat >I. We believe that all the advertisements in 
Fair I lay this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by works, we will make good to actual subscrib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we cannot guarantee 
@ pig's tail to curl in any particular direction, 80 we shall 
not attempt to adjust triving disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business mei, nor pay the debts of honest 
bankrupts. This offer holds good one month after tne 
transaction causing the complaint aa ; ; 

in writing to advertisers always say, “I saw your ad- 
vertisement in Farm Journal and Farmer's W ife This 
will secure prompt attention to your order. 
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DUTY ONE — Farm Work. During summer, the Ford V-8 
hauls hay to the barn and fodder to the silo. It is on the 
job beside the combine or the thresher handling the grain. 


In the spring, it takes machinery and seed to the fields. In 
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the winter, it’s hauling wood or posts or supplying station- 
ary power. It takes a real truck to handle a load in all 
seasons where there are no roads. The Ford V-8 can—and 
does — do it. It’s built that way from the ground up! 





DUTY TWO — Road Work. The Ford V-8 Truck hauls live- 
stock to market and feed and supplies from town. It takes 
the cash crop to the elevator and does market hauling for 
power in the higher 


the neighbors. In these jobs, 





Dual rear wheels and tires, as shown, are optional at extra cost 


speeds that is important. That means first on the market 
with produce and back home again early. Fast power 
for the roads, load-moving ruggedness for the farm — 
these are important advantages in a Ford V-8 Truck. 





Tite one best place to get a good look at 

Ford V-8 Truck is in the driver’s seat — your 
foot on the accelerator, your hands on the wheel, 
the truck in action. The purpose of the “on-the-job” 
test, offered by your Ford dealer, is to make this 
possible. The whole idea is that you take a Ford 


V-8 Truck and try it out right on your own place. 


Then you know definitely what a Ford V-8 Truck 
can do. The “on-the-job” test is yours for the asking 


— make arrangements for it with your Ford dealer. 


FORD V:8 TRUCK 
=> 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, BUILDERS OF FORD V-8 
AND MERCURY CARS, FORD TRUCKS, COMMERCIAL 
CARS, STATION WAGONS AND TRANSIT BUSES 
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YOURS ANY TIME AND IN AMPLE QUANTITY 
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INTERIOR ARRANGEMENTS 
TO SUIT YOUR NEEDS! 
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j DIFFERENT 
fe | ARRANGEMENTS 
S 1LLUSTRATED 
— s peat 
QUICK, 
EASY TO MAKE! 
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This is the Frigidaire '‘Farm 8” showing one of the ten different interior arrangements. It has full 


8.3 cu. ft. storage space and 17.1 sq 


f chelt ‘ r t o/y S177 ee 
C SPei] dred yet costs only Di/dl. 


During these long hot days why not enjoy all 
the pleasures of a genuine Frigidaire? 
See your Frigidaire dealer today 


Aftera hard, scorching morning in the fields, 
there’s nothing like a good cold refreshing 
drink. And when the temperature’s close to 
100 above, what tastes better than a big dish 
of home-made ice cream? Now your family 
can have all these hot weather comforts 
inexpensively and at any time. 

In the Frigidaire ‘Farm 8” you find the 
famous up-to-the-minute features that have 
made Frigidaire the nation’s No. 1 refrig- 
erator, plus special features for farm use. 

Big cream cans, egg baskets and other bulky 
objects can be put in this great Frigidaire... 
and still you'll have all the food storage and 
ice cubes you'll ever need. 

Because of the famous Frigidaire Meter- 
Miser, the simplest refrigerating mechanism 
ever built, it costs only a few cents a day to 
enjoy Frigidaire electric refrigeration. See 
your nearby Frigidaire Dealer now. 





Here’s Proof-of-Value only 
FRIGIDAIRE Can Offer 


¢ 10 lbs. of ice at one freezing e Famous 
Meter- Miser mechanism e5-Year Protec- 
tion Plan e Exclusive F-114 Refrigerant, 
the safest known e 1-Piece Steel Cabinet e 
Space for keeping 12 pounds of meat frozen 
e Double-Easy Quickube Trays e Double- 
Width Dessertand Ice Tray ¢ Automatic Re- 
set Defroster e Stainless Chromium Shelves 


See also Model SVS 6, Lowest-Priced 6 cu. ft. 
Frigidaire ever offered—only $112.75* 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corporation, Dayton, Ohio 
Canadian factory at Toronto, Canada 
*Prices quoted are Dayton, Ohio, delivered prices 
and include installation, Federal Taxes and 5-Year 
Protection Plan. Transportation, state and local 
taxes (if any) extra. See your Frigidaire dealer for 
local prices. 
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ALL OF US 





NE thing is certain. Whatever the 

outcome of the tremendous events 

now in the making, the United 
States is going to have to become more 
self-dependent. 

Whether the Allies or Hitler may win, 
whether the U. S. goes into the war or 
stays out, whether, if Hitler does win. 
he threatens the western hemisphere or 
not, the Old World for years ahead will 
itself afford but litthe market for our 
goods. The ruthless destruction of wealth 
will leave Europe in poverty. The need 
for rehabilitation will prompt strenuous 
efforts to monopolize other markets, even 
at the cost of virtual slavery for Euro- 
pean workers. 

x * 

The United States should today be 
planning for the long-time as well as 
for the immediate future. There is 


more to defense than arming against the 
possibility of invasion. We have the 


| American standard of living to defend. 





That can not be done by temporizing. 
The policies for which Farm Journal 
and Farmer’s Wife has been fighting be- 
come more urgent. It becomes impera- 


tive that the earning power of our own 


people be built up. With adequate in- 
comes, we can be our own market. 
x * 

The necessary readjustments cannot 
be made merely by further restrictions 
upon crops, nor by imposing more rigid 
marketing quotas and agreements. More 
of the foreign cotton market is going to 
disappear. Southern farmers must be 
provided with other crops to grow—crops 


| we import, and crops for industrial uses. 


New use outlets become more essential 
while protection from foreign competition 
will be as necessary as ever. 

x * 


In a chaotic and uncertain world, 


| preparedness for defense is necessary. 


Defense is far more than airplanes and 
guns. Five years ago this July, in 1935, 
when invited to appear before a special 
committee on research in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, I made this state- 
ment: 

“From the standpoint of national de- 
fense, the clear objective of research 
should be to make provision for the pro- 
duction, at some cost, from some do- 
mestic source, of every item that it is 
anticipated may ever be required for 
the use of our defensive forces; and 


further, of every item of domestic need 
| that might be shut off by the incidence 
| of foreign wars in which this country 
| may not be engaged.” 





x * 

It was my view then that the farms of 
the country were a basic part of military 
as well as economic defense. We may or 
may not need to use a military defense. 
We shall certainly need to use an eco- 
nomic defense, and it must be powerfully 
and wisely built. We must be thinking of 
the fundamentals important to the future. 
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EVER before was a truck subjected to 
N so conclusive a test as that which a 
stock model 1 -ton Chevrolet, with a 
21;-ton load, underwent between Janu- 
ary 11, 1958, and January 19, 1940, 
covering 100,015.9 miles under working 
conditions. 

Every mile was under the observation 
of the Contest Board of the American 
\utomobile Association, whose certifi- 
cates of performance are recognized in 
this country and abroad as official. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors 

( DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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atlessthan %; aton mile! 


STOCK MODEL—Representatives of the Contest Board 
of the American Automobile Assn. selected engine and 
chassis at random from the assembly lines at Flint. 








AT CANADA'S CAPITAL—The truck 
left Detroit January 11, 1938, for 
Ottawa, Canada, to start its good-will 


OFFICIAL LOGGING OF RUN-Every 


item of cost was entered in detail by 
A. A.A. observers who rode the truck 


throughout the test. trip to Mexico City. 











UP PIKES PEAK—After 52,319 miles 
of the test, the truck, with 214-ton load, 
climbed to the summit of Pikes Peak 


without trouble of any kind. 
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AT DEATH VALLEY—The test went 
from 14,000 feet altitude to 280 feet 
below sea level—meeting every condi- 


STILL GOING STRONG—At the finish, 
the truck was running perfectly. For 
the last 10,000 miles, the oil mileage 
was better than for the whole run. 


tion of highway. 











INSPECTION AT FINISH —A.A.A. tech- 


hicians certify that many working parts 


were still within production dimensions; 


none was unfit for further service. 











Here’s the Record! 








Number of miles. 100,015.9 
Payload ee ee ee ae 4590 Ib. 
(exclusive of driver and observer) 

Gross weight . : . . | 9260 Ib. 


(with driver ond oheerver) 
Average speed 33.07 miles per hour 


Average miles per gallon of 


gasoline 15.10 
Miles per quart of oil consumed. . 1072 


- 93.29 quarts 


Oil actually consumed . , 





100,000-MILE TEST ROUTE- 
Canada and Mexico were included in 
the test. Each of the 48 States was 


visited at least twice. 


Total operating cost per ton mile, 
including gas, oil, lubrication 
and repairs and replacements (in- 
cluding twelve tires) - « « « $0.00419 
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THAT’S THE WAY DICK always used to feel 
—his place certainly showed it, too! Last 
year he got the worst crop yield in the 
county. But one morning last Fall, Dick’s 
wife had a surprise for him on the break- 
fast table — Post’s 40% Bran Flakes... 























HERE’S THE FIRST BENEFIT: Post’s Bran 
Flakes provide bran, a natural regula- 
tor. People whose systems are irreg- 
ular, due to lack of bulk in the diet, 
find Post’s Bran Flakes, eaten daily, a 
wonderful help... 
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A Post Cereal made by General Foods 


THE SOUTH FORTY 
BE HANGED! (wx 


DONT FEEL LIKE CULTIVATING : 





OF POST'S BRAN FLAKES! 







DICK TOOK TO THOSE crisp, crunchy flakes 
in a big way—one taste of their marvel- 
ous, nut-like flavor and he sang out for 
another helping! He’s been eating them 
regularly ever since, and what a difference 
they’ve made! For besides their tempting 
flavor, Post’s Bran Flakes give you 2 
IMPORTANT EXTRA BENEFITS... 





AND THE SECOND BENEFIT: — many precious 
food values in one cereal! Post’s Bran 
Flakes are a good cereal source of 
phosphorus, iron, Vitamin B, to help 
maintain good appetite, and Vitamin G 
to help promote growth and vigor. 








THINK OF IT, FOLKS ! 

YOU GET BOTH THOSE EXTRA 
BENEFITS IN EVERY 
DELICIOUS SPOONFUL 
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IMPORTANT: Post's Bran Flakes, due to their bulk, 
are a regulative cereal. Constipation due to insufh- 
cient bulk in the diet should yield to Post's Bran 


Flakes, eaten regularly—as a breakfast cereal or in 
muffins. For cases not corrected in this simple | 
manner, a physician should be consulted. | 
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THAT AND THIS 





QUIETLY, through all the hubbub. the 
living continued to rise. Food 
prices rose 1.46 between March and 
April. 30.8% above March, 1933. 


cost of 


EVERYBODY talked War last month. In 
Illinois the fireflies practiced blackouts. 
At Muskogee. Okla. porch-philosophers 


| decided “Let’s send the CCC boys over 


first, then the WPA, then maybe we'll 


oO 
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OHIO Farmers Soya Paint, a Grange 
co-op product, gave away a brush with 
every gallon of paint it sold during the 
month of May. However. neither tractor 
manufacturers nor horse dealers intend 
to pick up the idea. 


PAPRIKA has been one of Hungary’s 
principal sources of U.S. cash, with sales 
reaching $6.000.000 a year. This spring 
350 Louisiana farmers in the green pep- 
per and tabasco area imported paprika 


| seed for planting in experimental plots. 


FOLLOWING the suggestion made at the 


| National Wool Growers’ Convention last 


winter, 15.000 in Colorado, 
Wyoming and New Mexico are donating 
5¢ per bag from the spring shearing to 
the Association’s national advertising 
campaign to promote wool sales. 


sheepmen 


ON MAY 20, after pegging market prices 
for a week, Washington announced a 
wheat loan averaging about 64¢ a bushel 
to producers complying with AAA in 
1940. Added to the 19¢ conservation and 
parity payments, it will guarantee a price 
of 83¢ a bushel on the farm, regardless 


| of market prices. 


WALNUT growers in Oregon are not too 
happy. They turned over 35% of their 
crop last year to the Federal government 
to be sold as surplus. Bakers and candy- 
makers who used to buy walnuts now use 
cashew nuts imported from India. Cashew 


nuts are cheaper. Cashews are not grown 


in the United States. 


MILK canning has come to the Tar Heel 
State. The first milk canning plant in the 
state opened June 10 at Statesville, Ire- 
dell county, North Carolina, where the 
Carnation Company has operated a milk 
receiving station since April 1939. The 
new condensery will have two other re- 
' { Albemarle 
ide of milk 


piedmont 


ceiving stations at Shelby an¢ 
supplying milk and a multitt 
routes running throughout 
North Carolina. 
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Suppose you take your pencil and do a 
little figuring . and say you find that 
your family’s minimum income should 
be at least $100 a month until your young- 
est child is grown. And suppose you 
thought you couldn't afford to own as 
much insurance as would be required to 
provide this income, under the usual plans. 
Thousands of other fathers, facing this 
problem, have found the answer in the 
New York Life’s Family Income Policy. 
Here is the way it works: 


THE POLICY For the protection of 
his wife and children a young father takes 
a New York Life Family Income Policy 
today for $10,000 (face amount), with a 
This means that if he 
should die at any time during the next 20 
years the New York Life will pay an 
income of $100 a month to his wife for 


5 - . ] , 
4U-yCal period 


oblem 











the remainder of the ‘20-year period’ and 
then, in addition, the New York Life 
will pay $10,000. 

To illustrate the maximum of guaran- 
teed payments that might be made: If the 
father died immediately after the policy 
was issued, the income payments of $100 
a month would run for the full 20 years; 
so the total income payments of $24,000 
plus the $10,000 payable at the end of the 
period would amount to $34,000. If he 
outlives the ‘20-year period’ the sum pay- 
able in event of his death would be the 
face amount, $10,000. Of course, if he 
lives to retirement age, as so many do, he 
can obtain, through his policy, a life 
income for his later years. 

Surprising to many is the fact that the 
rate for a Family Income Policy is only 
slightly higher than for Ordinary Life. 
After the 20th year the rate is exactly the 
same as for an Ordinary Life policy. Of 
course, the Family Income Policy is issued 
for larger or smaller amounts than $10,000 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE & 


—= COMPANY 





A Mutual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 


+ 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Safety is always the first consideration... Nothing else is so important 


See re 5, 





but $2,000 is the minimum. Policies with 
ten, fifteen or twenty-year periods are 
available according to the age of the father 

Ask a New York Life agent for more 
information about this attractive policy. 
If you are not acquainted with a New 
York Life agent serving your community, 
fill in the coupon below and mail to the 
Home Office of the Company. 


THE COMPANY This year the New 
York Life Insurance Company celebrates 
its 95th Anniversary. It was founded April 
the 12th, 1845. The New York Life is, and 
always has been, a mutual company. It 
has no stockholders. Dividends are paid 
to policyholders only. Policyholders get 
their insurance at cost. The New York 
Life aims to provide life insurance at the 
lowest cost consistent with the ample 
margins of safety which the Company 
believes it should always maintain. 





CLIP—FILL IN—MAIL TODAY 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Without obligation on my part, please send me 
your booklet, ‘Peace of Mind,’’ describing New 

York Life Family Income Policies. 





I have __ children 

My youngest child is_____years old. 
NAME — — - . — 
ADDRESS —— 





CITY & STATE — 








y MY DATE OF BIRTH F J 7-40 
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TOPICS 


IN 


SEASON 





HE faith of American 

agriculture in norms is 

something —the average 
cost of producing a quart of 
milk; the average farm family 
income; the average score for 
rural community activities: the 
average farm boy: and _ the 
average farm girl. 

One is reminded of the story 
told so well by the late Dr. 
J. G. Lipman, about the man 
who went hunting with a 
double-barrelled shotgun. His 
first shot went six inches 
ahead of the rabbit: his sec- 
ond, six inches behind. His av- 
erage shot killed the rabbit. 


Leaves of cocklebur 
Poison pigs. Yes, sir! 


@ Soybeans and Sudan drilled 
tog>ther do double duty for 
A. E. Stonecipher, Laporte 
county, Indiana. He sows ten 
pounds of Sudan for each 
bushel of soys (inoculated be- 
fore Sudan is added). By 
July the double-duty crop is 
ready to pasture. In August 
the soybeans and Sudan are 
plowed down for wheat. 

@ Chinch bugs didn’t do so well on Ben 
Durbin’s farm in Missouri last year. Ben 
cut a three-row swath through the corn- 
field and laid the stalks in a windrow 
down the center. Countless bugs were 
found dead under the stalks. Ben says 
the sun soured the juice in the stalks 
and it killed the bugs. Think so? 

@ Have you found white grubs any less 
troublesome on alfalfa sod? Roy Eggers, 
Clayton county, Iowa, strip-cropped corn 
on land that had been partly in alfalfa 
and timothy, partly in clover and timothy. 
Grubs did serious damage on the clover- 
timothy sod, but let corn alone on the 
alfalfa-timothy piece. 


In permanent agriculture, farmers must 
Regard the land as a sacred trust. 


@ On the subject of yellow jackets, M. S. 
Oneal’s letter, so to speak, takes the 
words right out of my mouth. He says 
farmers should get rid of them. not only 
because they sting people, but because 
they spoil fruit. His letter tells how to 
destroy nests and trap the adult pests: 

“Nests in the ground can be destroyed 
by pouring a cup of carbon tetrachloride 
into the hole (in the evening when the 
jackets are home) and covering the hole 
with earth. 

“Nests on ceilings or walls of buildings 
can be cut down by slipping a large lard 
pail over the nest and cutting it loose 





by sliding a piece of tin (big enough to 
cover the pail) between pail and flat 
surface. Put the pail and tin cover in a 
larger pail of boiling water for 15 
minutes. 

“To trap adult yellow jackets, suspend 
narrow-neck bottles, partly filled with 
molasses, water and a little yeast, in 
bushes or trees where the insects attack 
fruit. Once inside the bottles, the jackets 
find it hard to get out. 

“Incidentally, yellow jacket larvae or 





NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Fight flies. 

Make hay. 

Hog down wheat. 

Clip pasture weeds. 

Fight garden pests. 

Sharpen the scythe. 

Make shade for pigs. 

Install a water system. 

Check pressure in tires. 

Discard rusty milk cans. 

Test the cream separator. 

Ventilate the laying house. 

Teach early pullets to roost. 

Harvest crimson clover seed. 

See if the bees need a new super. 

Prevent accidents with machinery. 

Give Dobbin salt and water aplenty. 

Ask Cousin Mabel’s family to picnic with 
you July 4 at the state park. 

Put concrete floor in the laying house— 
easy to keep clean, keeps out rats. 
Tell Junior he can drive the horses on 

the hay fork better than anybody else. 
Have the locker plant quick-freeze some 
of your peas, asparagus, strawberries. 


grubs make good fishing bait. 
especially if the nests are 
baked slightly. That toughens 
them up so they stay on hooks 
better.” 


A cow that’s phony 
Makes good bologna. 


@ Back from his first trip East, 
a Minnesota farmer told me: 
“When you see West Vir- 
ginia sheep and Vermont cows 
hanging to the sides of almost 
perpendicular hillsides by their 
teeth. it makes you feel we 
don’t appreciate grass, or what 
it means to agriculture under 
more favorable conditions such 
as ours.” 
@ Just before milking is best 
time to use fly spray. 
@ Paint ’em yellow—that is, 
Japanese beetle traps. That’s 
the advice and practice in 
beetle territory this year. The 
bigwigs of bug catching have 
discovered that yellow traps 
will catch 50° more beetles 
than the old-style green ones, 
or green with white funnels. 
Instead of seeing red, Jap 
beetles apparently see yellow. 


Hush, little ant—don’t you cry, 
Sunday school picnics come in July. 


@ For the heel fly nuisance, try the new 
method of eradication that has been suc- 
cessful on the Martin ranch in King 
county, Texas. The method: 

Treat animals with a wash prepared 
by mixing one gallon of water, two ounces 
of neutral soap, and one pound of finely 
ground powder of 5° rotenone. (That 
formula is enough to treat 20 animals.) 
Use this treatment at monthly intervals. 

Put the wash on the animals’ backs 

with coarse, short-bristled stable brushes. 
This is easier and more effective than 
squeezing grubs out of the animals’ backs 
in early spring. 
@ We have a modest part in helping a 
farmer in eastern Iowa to harvest his 
oats this year. We leaned against the 
fence while he figured the difference 
between threshing and combining costs as 
follows: 

Cost of operating a binder, $1 an acre; 
twine and shocking, 65 cents an acre; 
threshing bill for 40-bushel oats, 80 cents 
an acre; getting bundles to machine (in- 
cluding feed for horses, meals for men), 
$1 an acre. Total cost, $3.45. 

He can get his grain combined for 
$2.50 an acre. The combine leaves the 
straw on the field, but he doesn’t think 
it worth 95 cents an acre. 

M. Glen Kirkpatrick 
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“Extra smoking is swell in a cigarette 


= says John Bender, well-known farmer and 


Y as sood Aas (Camel 9 enthusiastic Camel smoker 













SLOWER BURNING 
IS WHAT | WANT IN 
A CIGARETTE. 

" | GET IT IN CAMELS 
. —WITH A LOT OF 


ve a e 
: \___ “EXTRAS 
th 


Extra Mildness—Extra Coolness 
Extra Flavor— 
in CAMELS EVEN GIVE YOU 











1e r our - r y 
i EXTRA SMOKING! 
ps 
es l MAY never have occurred to 
* you to notice whether your 
“ cigarette burns fast or slow, but it 
W. does make a difference. 
Fast burning creates excess heat. 
Science knows that nothing inter- 
™ feres with the delicate elements of 
c- mildness, coolness, and flavor like 
1g . . 
excess heat. A slower-burning ciga- 
d rette is free from the irritating 
“ti qualities of excess heat... gives 
y ° 
if you a cooler, milder, more flavor- 
.) ful smoke. 
ls. ’ ; ‘ 
And the slowest-burning ciga- 
ne rette of the 16 of the largest-selling 
in brands compared in recent tests 
ks ° ; 
was the cigarette of costlier to- 
baccos...Camel. 
‘is [ry a slower-burning cigarette 
he adefr — :. . 
made from costliertobaccos. Smoke 
ra Camels and enjoy extra mildness, 
extra coolness, extra flavor—and 
: Sorte a 
extra smoking per cigarette... per i A tll 
Winston-Salem, N. C 
ts pack (see panel at right). 
n- 
r 
1e 
ik 


C alm e| S— Slow -Burning Costlier Tobaccos 
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Firestone 


GROUND GRIP TIRES 


ARE AS DIFFERENT FROM OTHER TRACTOR TIRES 





AS A PUREBRED RAM IS FROM AN ORDINARY RAM 



















The Grand Champion 
Shropshire Ram owned 
by McKerrow Farms at 
Pewaukee, Wis. Purebred 
lambs 2re ready for market 
at an earlier age, dress out 
a higher percentage and 
bring a higher price per 
pound. Fleece production 
is higher and wool is finer 
and more uniform. 





TRIPLE-BRACED 
TRACTION BARS 















TRIPLE-BRACED Go 
TRACTION BARS “Gy 


PREVENT MUD TRAPS, 
RIDE SMOOTHER AND 
WEAR LONGER. 















TRIPLE-BRACED 
TRACTION BARS 


PROVIDE 52 TO 89 EXTRA 
INCHES OF CONTINUOUS 
TRACTION BAR LENGTH. 






















TRIPLE-BRACED 
TRACTION BARS 


GIVE GREATER TRACTION 
AND DRAWBAR PULL. 

































Lambs sired by better than 
average grade ram take 
longer to reach market 
weight, dress out a lower 
percentage and bring a 
lower price per pound, yet 
3 they cost as much to raise 
as purebred lambs. Fleece 
production is lower and 
the wool is coarser and 
less uniform in quality. 


















PUREBRED rams have bred-in qualities not 
found in ordinary rams. These qualities are 
transmitted to the lambs they sire, thus increasing 
sheep-raising profits. They cost more than grade rams. 
But they are worth it! 

Firestone Ground Grip Tires have built-in 
advantages not found in ordinary tractor tires. They 
give you more traction, automatic self-cleaning action, 
greater fuel economy and easier riding. Yet they cost 
no more than ordinary tractor tires. 


It was Firestone that developed the first practical 
pneumatic tractor tire and put the farm on rubber. 
It was Firestone that discovered that unbraced traction 
bars bend and lose their grip. It was Firestone that 
developed and patented triple-braced traction bars. 

If you are figuring on changing over your present 
tractor, your nearby dealer will gladly show you how 
little it costs. And when you buy your new tractor, 
order it equipped with self-cleaning Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires — the greatest traction tires ever built! 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and 
Margaret Speaks, Monday evenings, N.B.C. Red Network 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
Without obligation on my part, please send me: 
0 A copy of the new Farm Guide Book. 
0 Information about the Firestone Farm Tire 
Payment Plan 
0 = details of the Firestone Tire Changeover 
an. 

O Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip 
Tires with my own tractor on my own farm. 
Make and model of tractor............- 

Please demonstrate on............-- 
ere er ee 
R. F. D. or Street Number 


(date 








MORE TRACTORS AREYEQUIPPED WITH FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TIRES THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 





See Firestone Champion Tires made in the Firestone Factory and Exhibition Building at New York World’s Fair 





Copyright, 1940, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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165 YEARS OF FREEDO: 


(\M the American 
Farmer. It was 165 years 
ago this spring that the 
beys and I got out our mus- 
kets and started shooting 


at Lexington and Concord. + 


Since then, I have done 
my share and more at turning a continent of wilderness into 


a civilized nation. I have seen toil and trouble. I have fought 


in wars. Whatever seemed to be the right thing to do I have 
tried to do. 

Now I want to talk. It looks as though I have a choice to 
make. I have always been a fellow who liked to talk things 
out when a hard decision was ahead. 

It looks as though the old world had put in my hands to 
keep for awhile whatever Freedom there is left on the earth. 


(NEWS: During late May and June events spurted like the 
chaotic horror of a Nazi blitzkrieg. President Roosevelt asked 
for power to call the National Guards of the 48 states into ac- 
tive service at a@ moment’s notice. The House by 40]-to-] 
allotted four billion dollars for war preparations. The United 
States, most industrialized nation on earth, suddenly discovered 
it had no industrial plan for defense. Uruguay and Argentina 
jittered about “Fifth Column” movements and a U. S. cruiser 
hissed south under sealed orders. The Gallup Poll reported 
that 85 of the country favors military training for the 
GAA} 

I know a good bit about Freedom. You might say that’s what 
we got our muskets out for back there at Lexington. We 
wanted the right to be free. We wanted to have something to 
say about the taxes we were going to pay. We wanted the 
right to talk and think and worship and work under the 
Golden Rule. That I guess is about what Democracy amounts to. 

We put our ideas down on paper over at Philadelphia. One 
of my boys—a red-headed farmer named Thomas Jefferson— 
and his friends first wrote it down on a paper they called the 
Declaration of Independence. We fought eight years to make 
that stick. Our head fighter was a big, stout, sandy-haired, 
pock-marked fellow from a farm down in 
Virginia. His name was George Wash- 
ington. A good farmer he was and a man 
all the way through. After the fighting, 
we got him to come up to Philadelphia 
again where a lot of us farmers and a 
lew good town men sat down and talked 









for several weeks. Finally we 
wrote our ideas down into a 
Constitution. It had in it 
everything we thought was 
‘. necessary to make Democ- 
8 racy last. We fixed her up 

horse-high, bull-strong and 
pig-tight, and with a few little repairs from time to time, she’s 
as good as ever. 

Then we got Farmer Washington to take hold and start off 
the Government. It seemed as though there wasn’t anyone else 
to compare with this tall Virginia farmer. He had what it takes 
—courage to be fair and square with everybody, righteous 
honesty, and all sorts of patience and understanding. I guess 
character was the best word to size up what he had. I could 
have done better with this country if I'd had more men of his 
moral size to help. 

Now I’ve got to decide by what means we are going to keep 
this thing called Democracy. I’ve got the deciding vote, and if 
I ever thought straight in my life, 'd better do it now. 





Photo: 
FP. 8. A. by Rothstein 


(NEWS: Landon and Knox promptly scotched overtures for 
a coalition government when they replied that they would ac- 
cept cabinet posts only if Roosevelt would not run for a third 
term. The President refused a direct answer. Secretary Wal- 
lace, forgetting his father’s advice that “there are too many 
people in public office who seem to think they ought to exercise 
some sort of guidance or guarantee over the farm,” chortled as 
Congress placed $212,000,000 in the Agricultural Appropria- 
tions Bill for parity payments in 1941, added $85,000,000 for 
the removal of agricultural surpluses, and gave another $500,- 
000,000 to continue the National Soil Conservation Program. 
... Taft, Willkie, James, Vandenburg, Bricker, Dewey rode 
toward the starting gate of the Republican National Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia on June 24. . Some newspapers de- 
manded that we declare war on Germany at once; the Allies 
replied they want not men but arms, planes, supplies. 
Roosevelt called for 50,000 war planes. Old Army and Navy 
men hooted, said Research was needed first to develop stand- 
ardized types that could be produced at assembly line speed.) 


- After we got Freedom (or Democracy, 
JULY as some call it) going in this country, it 
1940 began to spread around some. Wherever 

e other people tried it and educated them- 
selves up to it, they liked it and wanted 
to keep it. 
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The trouble is, Freedom is something you’ve got to work at 
all the time. There’s always some wily scoundrel who wants to 
be a tyrant and have everything his way. Look what this fellow 
Hitler is doing. He was just a house-painter. but he got to 
thinking about his chances. He outtalked the old timers and in 
1933, just seven years ago, he took charge. He doesn’t care 
anything about fairness or decency. nor even keeping his 
word. He’s taken the inventions our people over here have made 
and is using them for ruthless destruction of whatever is 
civilized. 

To try to fight him off, they've had to give up Freedom in 
England and France because you can’t run a war with a com- 
mittee—not nowadays. Some one has got to have power to tell 
everybody else what to do. 

That’s how it comes that I’ve got to de ide how to take care 
of Freedom here in America and keep it. 

I’ve got to make sure that this evil house-painter can never 
touch the shores of this land. I can’t let him in sight of this 
country. Some of the boys and girls are so worked up already 
they want to get into the fight where it is now. I'm telling them 
to be like old Israel Putnam who left his plow to get to Bunker 
Hill where he told the boys. “Don’t shoot until you can see the 
whites of their eyes.” Old Israel, however, wanted the boys to 
be ready to shoot when the time came 
and that’s my idea now. A fellow with 
guns on his hips doesn’t get picked on 
much, either. 

Let’s go look around the place for a 
little while. Isn’t it the richest and hap- 
piest land the sun ever shone down upon? 
It’s not so big—only 6 of the world’s 
acreage and only 7°” of the world’s pop- 
ulation: but look what we’ve done in 
these 165 years. We enjoy half the 
world’s electricity and communication 
facilities and one-third of the world’s 
railroads. The people around here con- 
sume half of the world’s rubber and half 
of the world’s coffee, three-quarters of 
the world’s silk, one-third of all the coal 


Photos by McManical 


“__Seven per cent of the world’s pop- 
ulation ...half of the _ world’s 
electricity.” 


¢ ¢ o 


“__free to work as hard as I pleased.” 
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and two-thirds of all the crude oil. The folks here make more 
than three-fourths of the world’s automobiles. In these 165 
years, we have produced three times as much wealth as had 
ever been produced on the entire earth before that time. They 
tell me that more than 42,000,000 of the people here own sav- 
ings accounts, and that 64,000,000 have life insurance policies. 
The boys have done wonderful things with this place because 
up to now they have been perfectly free to go ahead and pro- 
duce and make things, and trade with the neighbors at home 
and abroad. We've got just about everything we need, and 
what we haven't got, | guess we can make. The fact is, we've 
got a lot more than just Democracy to be defending here— 


we've got resources and riches. 


(NEWS; Admitted Secretary Morgenthau in late May, “Ij 
Germany wins, our gold reserve will be valueless.” Editorial 
writers, for the time being, forgot that Congressional expendi- 
tures that month zoomed far past the national debt limit of 


forty-five billion dollars.) 


Yes, we've made plenty of bad mistakes. We’ve made some 
recently. We didn’t gain anything by interfering in Europe 
the last time, and we got set back tremendously. Then people 
got excited over prosperity. They 
began borrowing money faster 
than anyone was_ producing 
wealth. So we fell on our noses 
and haven't got started going 
since. 

Still excited, instead of people 
spending money privately faster 
than they were making it, we got 
the Government to doing it for 
us. Now we’re twice as deeply in 
the hole as we were before. We 
owe close to fifty billion dollars. 
have still got 10,000,000 people 
out of jobs. I am still working 
every day but getting only part 
of my fair wages. 


(NEWS: W. W. Alexander, 
Farm Security Administrator, 
spoke before the Senate Civil 
Liberties Committee on May 23 
and said in part—“If we were to 
attempt to do a complete job, the 
Farm Security Administration 
should extend its rehabilitation 
program to 1,700,000 families. 
. . . The rehabilitation method 
we have developed consists of 
small loans to farm families 
which cannot get adequate credit any- 
where else... . Every one of them is ac- 
companied by advice and training.” ; 
Government loans on wheat and barley 
will be made on demand hereafter rather 
than on a fixed maturity basis, it was 
officially announced.) 


This mess we’re in would be serious 
enough without a big storm blowing up 
outside. Now we have not only got to 
dig ourselves out of the hole but get 
ready to defend our ground if we have to. 

I got an awful jolt the other day when 
my hired help down at Washington re- 
ported that we are not in very good 
shape to defend the place. Since I put 
this crew of hands on the Washington 
job in 1933—the same year that Hitler 
took charge in Germany—I have given 
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attention to the folks who claimed 
we could buy a lot of our stuff 
cheaper than we could raise it 
and had listened a little better to 
the folks who insisted we ought 
to learn to raise everything we 
could here on our own place. If 
we had done that, I would not 
have this surplus problem on my 
hands, nor would quite so many 
million people be looking for jobs 
and wondering what Democracy 
has done for them. 





























(NEWS: The war so far, ac- 
cording to Foreign Trade reports 
from Washington, has cut agri- 
cultural exports by $15,500,000 a 
month. Cotton and soy beans are 
the only crops that have not suf- 
fered. To dump some of its sur- 
plus, Washington is selling sub- 
sidized wheat, corn, 
prunes and lard to 
"é the Red Cross at half 
- - . : market prices to be 
=f used for refugees in 
! Europe. 

After 14 months of 
operation, the Sur- 
plus Commodity Cor- 
poration announced 
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Photo 
them about eight billion dollars to fix 
up our defenses, and had no reason to 
suppose we were not in a pretty strong 
- position. I didn’t have the money on 


AUlen 





by McManigal, 





P hand and had to borrow it. Now I guess its food stamp plan 
- I'll have to borrow a good bit more, and is operating in 7] of 
- my credit already has to be stretched. the United States’ 
” We have got to have airplanes enough 3,500 cities. Mean- 
Ss that nobody can get near here, either by while, taxpayers—the 
le land or sea. Just to make thoroughly sure “forgotten men” of 
fe of that, it might be a good idea to be the New Deal—faced 
ne prepared to take over a_ considerable alo boost in taxes 
piece of the adjoining land and all the to raise an additional 
Islands handy, so that the thugs of the Old World can’t even $656,000,000 annually for defense. Reliefers and WPA, some 
ne get close. with food stamps, some without, got another billion dollars to 
Ts write guide books, mend old books, make surveys, study eco- 
: (VEWS During the third week of May an airplane oven- nomics, dig unused ditches during 1940. . 
; baked from plywood and jarmgrown plastics roared out over Into newspaper wastebaskets went the stories from econo- 
- California. Back East, Edsel Ford said that automobile plants mists challenging that, with a properly balanced diet in the 
“ could turn out a thousand planes a day from assembly lines if U. S., there would not be farm surpluses but farm deficits. 
- freed from Government meddling and interference. President Buried, too, by the war news were reports of the evidence 
- Roosevelt called in General Motors President Knudsen to head piling up in research laboratories that many of America’s dis- 
- a National Advisory Board, but gave him no authority. Most eases are created not by germs but by food deficiencies.) 
rd business men kept on chewing their nails and wondered if this 
oJ would mean more forms to fill out, more investigators, more I am mighty proud of all that we have done since we estab- 
a red tape and_ headlong lished Freedom on_ this 
e spending. ) place. 165 years ago, there 
os were just a few little clear- 
Nothing is more impor- ings along the East side. 
: tant in the way of defense Since then I have cleared 
wd than a prosperous and the woods, turned up the 
ad happy family in which prairies, drained the 
there is no unnecessary swamps and watered the 
bickering and where every deserts until my fence lines 
= member feels that he has reach 3,500 miles to the 
¥é something he wants to fight Western ocean. With my 
a for. More than that. it is a produce, I have built cities, 
pretty serious matter when railroads, highways, schools, 
i: ie need something and churches and enough de- 
lave to send across a cou- cent homes to house most 
ple of oceans to get it. I of the people. I could not 
a wish now I had paid less have done all this in so 
s adeie short a time without having 
oT “Pve got the deciding oy ae ae ae 


vote.”’ 





hard as I pleased, as long 
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as I wanted to, and at whatever job 
seemed best at the time. If I can hold on 
to Freedom, I know I can carry the job 
Jots further. 

The danger of losing Freedom by get- 
ting into war is just as serious to me as 
the danger of losing Freedom by being 
defeated in a war. I am afraid that once 
it disappears from this country, it won't 
be seen again maybe for generations. 

Even during these last seven years, the 
bureaucrats have been steadily edging 
into my Freedom. They have claimed they 
could tell me better than I could find out 
for myself what to do with my time and 
my land. It has cost billions of dollars 
and I can’t see that I have got much in 
return. 

I can always change the elected help, 
but these bureaucrats are the fellows that 
are appointed. They are harder to shake 
off and they get bossy. We've got to watch 
or they'll be making more of the rules 
than our Congress does. 

If I am going to rebuild this country, 
and if I am going to preserve a represen- 
tative republic and Freedom, I can see one 
thing for sure—I have got to have better 
help. If I’ve got to cross a_ turbulent 
stream these years ahead, I'd better change 


**_-even 165 years 
from now—”’ 


FARKM 
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horses now and get one that isn’t so skit- 


tery. Since money is going to be spent for 
defense, | want the best there is. 

Yes—with all our mistakes, I’m proud 
of America! At its worst, it’s still the best 
land in the world. With a little good, 
steady, experienced help in Washington for 
a few years, the kind that isn’t too nosy 
or too bossy, I can repair the damage that’s 
been done. I can put the city folks back to 
work. I can produce enough to pay our 
debts. And I can afford the best fighting 
defense machine there is. I may have to 
be a little selfish and ruthless about it. 
but if a fellow doesn’t look after his own, 
no one else will. 

I am going to keep Freedom! If I dis- 
charge this responsibility properly, maybe 
again the Freedom I have enjoyed here 
will spread out to the rest of the world. 
I am determined that when the 4th of 
July comes, even 165 years from now, I 
will still have Freedom and Democracy to 
celebrate! 


(VEWS: On June 3, legislation was 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
to grant President Roosevelt emergency 
powers to use after Congress has ad- 


journed. ) 











Unity and Strength 


VERY American wants righteousness and freedom to 
endure. What now shall be the decisions of the 
United States? 


In seven years Herr Hitler has directed his nation in 
just one path—the preparation for war—and every 
day the war clouds have built up steadily and so 
openly that any one who cared to look could read. 


Here Mr. Roosevelt, who came into power almost at 
the same moment as Hitler, after five months of brilliant 
recovery in 1933, turned about face and adopted the 
policies which have since been named the New Deal. 


What policies they were! Through antagonism to- 
ward business and industry, they produced idle fac- 
tories and idle men, with initiative destroyed and 
machinery rusting away. 


At the same time, from a solvent nation with un- 
limited credit, we have become a debt-ridden people 
with a staggering Federal obligation of 50 billion dol- 
lars, plus other billions of state and local indebtedness, 
until today every man has in effect a $3000 mortgage 
on his home, and works one day in five for the govern- 
ment. 


And so, with the world aflame, we face the future 
with our people disorganized, and a nation divided 
against itself as seldom before in our history. 


It is because the nation has seen billion after billion 
squandered in successive failures with agriculture, in- 


EE 


dustry, and labor, that it is shocked and angry to find 
even the nation’s defense a similar failure. 


But our situation is not hopeless. Under a leader 
trusted by everyone, our defenses could be rebuilt, the 
effects of seven years of incompetent government 
overcome. 


We have the ingenuity, the patriotism, the research 
and manufacturing ability to make America impreg- 
nable; but we can do these things only with an organi- 
zation sound at the top and trusted by every element of 
the people. 


Without unity we are without strength. With unity 
and strength we can defend and perpetuate freedom 
and representative government. 


It seems that America must choose. If the nation wants 
to follow the failures of the last seven years with the 
same failures in defense; if we are satisfied to have the 
fifty billions of debt increased to a hundred billions, 
with as little to show for it; if after all this we find our- 
selves in a terrible and losing war, it will only justify the 
contempt of Hitler and Mussolini for democracy and its 
methods. 


Peace and safety lie in building our defenses rapidly 
and efficiently, with the full co-operation of agriculture, 
industry, and labor; in stopping the class wars, the 
hatred and distrust so busily incited for the last seven 
years; and in presenting to any enemy a front united 
in fact as well as in appearance. 
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Washington, Tuesday, June 11 


HE WHOLE Washington scene 
changed when the Germans swept 
into the Low Countries, and now, a 
month later, with Italy, too, in the war, 
the Capital City is in a state of ferment. 

Every situation has changed. Decisions 
must be re-made. All prospects must be 
re-examined. Nothing can be taken for 
granted. 

In Washington, as elsewhere, and ex- 
actly as in 1917, the basic problems are: 
What is the real danger to the United 
States; and where should the danger be 
met? It is around these questions that all 
disputes revolve. 

e 


WASHINGTON was startled and a little 
shocked when Mr. Roosevelt blandly 
lumped “on hand” and “on order,” in 
giving the figures of defense equipment 
over the radio a couple of weeks ago. 

The following figures, from the testi- 
mony of Chief of Staff Marshall, have 
been printed before, but should be read 
and clearly understood: 

On May 1 we had anti-aircraft sound 
locators on hand 194, on order 607; anti- 
aircraft 37-mm. guns on hand 15, on 
order 1408; anti-aircraft .50 caliber ma- 
chine guns on hand 1014, on order 668; 
semi-automatic rifles (Garand rifles) on 
hand 38,000, on order 202.559: 37-mm. 
anti-tank guns on hand 228, on order 
1160; 60-mm. mortars on hand 3, on 
order 3753; 8l-mm. mortars on hand 
183, on order 670; machine guns caliber 
20 (pack) on hand 83, on order 879; 
75-mm. gun, modernized, on hand 141, 
on order 1291; 155-mm. gun, long-range, 
on hand 4, on order 92; tanks, light, on 
hand 10, on order 724; tanks, medium 
M2, on hand 18, on order 176; ammuni- 
tion bomb, 1000-pound, on hand 4336, on 
order 10,175; 37-mm. tank and anti-tank 
ammunition, on hand 75,000, on order 
1.130,000; pontoon bridge, 10-ton, on 
hand 1, on order 31. 
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* GOINGS-ON IN 


WASHINGTON x 








THE PRESIDENT wants Congress to go 
home, suggesting that he might call a spe- 
cial session if the need arises. 

Many members, of both parties, feel 
they had better stay on the job; they 
don’t trust the President, for he has 
enormous discretionary powers that could 
easily lead us into active participation in 
the war if he so wished. The fact that 
New Dealers want to adjourn increases 
the suspicions of the Republicans and 
Democrats, observing Mr. Roosevelt’s de- 
livery of navy planes while Congress was 
away over the week-end. 

The Republicans of both houses have 
passed resolutions against adjournment. 
It is possible that a motion to adjourn 
could be defeated in the House, but the 
Senate probably will do whatever the 
President says. In such a case, according 
to Capitol Hill procedure, adjournment 
would have to come. 

Prominent in Capitol corridors are 
home folks wearing blue and white arm- 
bands reading “Congress—Recess—Don’t 
Adjourn.” 

One Congressman, forthright, fact-dig- 
ging Albert Engel of Michigan, says the 
best campaign slogan possible at any 
time is “He’s on the job.” 

° 
THERE HAS been no important change 
in the political field, except the sudden 
panic as to American defense prepara- 
tions, with its demand that there should 
be no untried hand at the Nation’s helm. 

For the time being, this adds to the 
certainty of Mr. Roosevelt’s renomination. 
But the Republicans expect a reaction 
against this feeling. When the country 
realizes that it is Mr. Roosevelt’s New 
Dealers who have allowed us to reach the 
brink of war with a nation bitterly 





CHESTER C. DAVIS, Defense Commis- 


sioner for Agriculture 


divided, a debt that has increased $25,- 
000,000,000 in peace time, with agricul- 
ture still depressed, with industry half- 
exhausted after seven years of New Deal 
persecution, they feel sure that there will 
be a change in sentiment. 
e 

AT A MEETING of highway safety 
leaders in Washington a few days ago 
Paul G. Hoffman, forthright president of 
the Automotive Safety Foundation and 
the Studebaker Corporation, strongly 
urged farmers to support stricter tests for 
driver licensing, rigid enforcement of 
road laws, and better and safer highways. 





HOFFMAN of Studebaker—“‘more 
safety” 


Sound construction of roads, he empha- 
sized, means savings in lives, time and 
even insurance rates. 

. 


THE Republican convention, two weeks 
hence, presents much the same appear- 
ance as a month ago. 

The inexperienced Mr. Dewey has lost 
further ground, but who has gained 
correspondingly is not clear. Possibly it 
is Wendell Willkie, equally inexperienced 
in government. More likely it is Taft, 
James, Bricker or Gannett. 

The Republican Resolutions Committee 
will meet about the middle of next week. 
Leaving only the final decisions to the 
convention itself, party workers will at- 
tempt to iron out contests between dele- 
gations in advance. 

Nominating speeches will be limited to 
half an hour; and seconding speeches 
will last but five minutes. An attempt 
will be made to moderate the usual 
hilarity, band-playing, marching around 
the floor and cheering. 

A special invitation to address the con- 
vention has been extended to ex-President 
Herbert Hoover. Delegates undoubtedly 





PETER TUMBLEDOWN 
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The county agent kindly tested Peter 
Tumbledown’s seed corn for him, and 
found it pretty bad. Peter thereupon 
planted some cheap seed from a man in 
the next county, from which only about 
20 per cent germinated. However, 
Peter gave a note for the seed, and as 
there is not one chance in a hundred he 
can meet it when it comes due, the whole 
transaction looks like a stand-off. 


will also hear from ex-Presidential candi- 
date Alf M. Landon, who is a delegate. 

Of interest to a few is the fact that 
the convention proceedings will be “tele- 
vised.” 

+ 
TURNING to the farm credit fight, Wash- 
ington sees this as a stalemate. 

The Administration’s Wheeler-Jones 
bill is breathing its last. On the other 
hand, the efforts of farm organizations to 
rescue FCA from control of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have been blocked. 

Thus no major changes are likely to 
get through the two houses this session, 
but a wholly new bill embodying the best 
suggestions to date, including a provision 
for the independent status of FCA, was 
introduced today by Democratic Senator 
Gillette of Iowa. 

The Jones bill which passed the House 
last week and is now in the Senate is a 
financial measure which had little oppo- 
sition. 

- 


THE DEPARTMENT of Agriculture is 
trying hard to forestall any hopes that 
the United States is again to be the 
bread-basket for a starving and war-torn 
Europe. Although the AAA program can 
work either to discourage or increase 
farm production, no allotments are ex- 
pected to be enlarged for some time to 
come. 

Excerpts from a letter sent by AAA 
administrator Evans two weeks ago con- 
tinue to represent Department thought: 

“No matter what turn the war takes we 
face a reduction in exports of most farm 
commodities during this year. It is prob- 
able that we shall lose perhaps half our 
1939 farm exports to Europe. 
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“On the other hand, producers of 
products consumed almost entirely in this 
country should benefit from increased 
city employment and purchasing power 
resulting from our own defense prepara- 
tions, and from increased’ sales’ of 
armaments to the belligerents, both of 
which developments should result in a 
rise in business and_ industrial ac- 
tivity. “ 

Export crops specifically mentioned as 
suffering from war effects are tobacco, 
fruit, wheat, cotton, lard and pork. 

Washington wonders whether 1941 will 
contradict all these arguments—whether 
next year we will again see days of “Sav- 
ing Food with Hoover.” 

. 
GLEANINGS: 

Secretary Wallace has named Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, and St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis as additional cities to try out the 
cotton stamp plan “to move surplus cot- 
ton goods to public assistance families 
through normal channels of trade.” 

With South, East and North now rep- 
resented, next city to be named probably 
will be on the Pacific Coast. ... WPA 
administrators in 3] states, the District 
of Columbia and Hawaii have been noti- 
fied by Commissioner Harrington “to give 
priority to a total of 73 projects which the 
War and Navy Departments consider of 
first importance at this time to national 
defense.” . . . The Department of Agri- 
culture announces that treatment of in- 
fected soil with chloropicrin (tear gas) 
makes it practical to grow gladiolus in 
soil where previous plantings have been 
destroyed by the fungus disease known 
as gladiolus yellows—The Department 
also says that the purchases of lard and 
pork products for domestic relief have 
reached a total of 88,600,000 pounds. .. . 

AAA announced yesterday that more 
than six million farmers, operating 82 
per cent of the crop land of the United 
States, are participating in the AAA pro- 
gram this year. 
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North, East, West, Soutu 





FARMERS’ VIEWS ON 
PLATFORM PLANKS 

URING the last two months, hun- 

dreds of Farm Journal and 

Farmer’s Wife field men have in- 
terviewed rural families in every State 
of the union, while back in Philadelphia 
editors pored through replies to the 
“Farm Plank” questionnaire published in 
May. 

By June 11 more than a half million 
of these replies had been tabulated. They 
show that farm families are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of a constructive farm pro- 
gram. 

Measures to assure American farmers 
full preference in American markets were 
favored by 162,438 who were personally 
interviewed, or who mailed their answers. 
Opposed were only 737. 1.506 expressed 
no opinion. 

Incentive payments for producing 
crops now imported, and to encourage 
crops for industrial uses were favored by 
157,979. Opposed 2.653. Not voting 
3,969. 

Incentive payments (without acreage 
restriction) for following erosion preven- 
tion and_ soilbuilding methods’ were 
favored by 161.862. Opposed 1,027. Not 
voting 1,792. 

The fourth question was not asked on 
the blanks used at the beginning of the 
survey, and therefore the total vote on 
this question was less than that on the 
first three. The new question was, “Do 
you favor greatly increased research to 
expand new uses for farm products, new 
crops U. S. farmers can grow?” “Yes” 
52,260: “No” 2,345: no opinion 6,103. 

Replies were by no means limited to 
these four questions. Many suggestions 
were offered. Not a few mentioned Farm 
Journal’s old slogan “A Good Living and 
10%.” 


- 
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Others insisted that FCA must be con- 
tinued in its original form, that more 
thought must be given to distribution 
problems, that authority must be given 
back to Congress to coin and regulate the 
value of money. 

Farmers would evidently like to see the 
dismissal of 50% of public employes, 
and salary reductions of 30% to 50% of 
all government officials earning more 
than $3,000 per year. 

Strong sentiment prevailed for local 
financing of relief, abolition of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and the 
repeal of laws restricting business, in- 
cluding the Wagner Act. 

The only rule laid down for field inter- 
viewers in the survey was that questions 
be asked only of farm families. Demo- 
crats, Republicans, Socialists, and Farm- 
Laborites were queried impartially, and 
answered just as impartially, as Ameri- 
cans giving their opinions on a way out 
for agriculture and for America. 

Results of the survey will be placed 
before the Resolutions Committees of 
both party conventions. 


FARM DATES—LARD 

FARM Week at the New York World’s 
Fair is set for August 12 to 18. 

@ Lard a competitor for oleomargarine? 


Co-operating with a food chain, experts at 
Ohio State University are looking into the 


subject. In Europe lard is commonly used 
as a bread spread. 


RUBBER TIRE SIZES 


THE growing demand for rubber tires 
on tractors and farm implements has 
brought about simplification of farm 
wheel sizes. A committee representing 
the tire industry and the tractor and im- 
plement industry has been able to reduce 
the number of farm tractor tire sizes re- 
quired by the tractor manufacturers from 
214 to 128; of tires required by farm 
implement manufacturers, from 118 to 73. 

An official list of the standard wheel 





MILK MONTH ¥& Just before the presses on 
une 12 started turning out the more than 
2,500,000 copies of this July magazine, Ray 
Van Schoyck took his seven-year-old Holstein 
cow to pasture on Ohio's State House lawn. 
It's @ publicity stunt, of course. June's Na- 
tional Dairy Month, remember. 








SHIPLOAD You hold in your hand a Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife that was a part 
of this shipload of 1500 tons of paper when this picture was taken June 4. In the center 
foreground, standing with officials of the International Paper Co., is Publisher Graham Patter- 
son. The paper was made at North Tonawanda, N. Y., and shipped to Chicago where the 


printing is done. 

and tire sizes is now in the hands of 
tractor and implement manufacturers. 
This will enable the engineers, in design- 
ing tractors and implements, to pick out 
those wheel sizes for which tires are al- 
ready in production and to use, as far as 
possible, the ones produced in greatest 
volume. 

This reduction in number of sizes, 
along with use of tires already in pro- 
duction, is another move in the direction 
of giving more power and machinery for 
each farm dollar spent. 


CALIFORNIA “BUY-COTT”’ 


ARE the more radical labor unions losing 
their grip on the West Coast? The CIO 
a few weeks ago picketed a candy com- 
pany in San Francisco that used consid- 
erable farm products. They were attempt- 
ing to oust the A. F. L. Union and counter 
a court injunction with a boycott. 

San Francisco employers, who have 
banded together under the head of “THE 
EMPLOYERS COUNCIL” went to the 
public with an appeal to counteract this 
CIO boycott with a “Buy-cott.” 

The idea caught on instantly. Sales 
of the company’s candy bars increased 
amazingly. Public support rallied to the 
company. Arthur Caylor, San Francisco 
newspaper columnist, commented: 

“While the Employers Council hoped 
merely for a psychological effect on the 
public when it urged a ‘Buy-cott’ in oppo- 
sition to the CIO boycott on a candy com- 
pany . . . the Council has been surprised 
greatly that the advertisements have been 
selling candy.” 

Orders were especially heavy from the 
rural areas around San Francisco, where 
the farmers have little regard for Harry 


Bridges and his CIO squads. As Caylor 
stated, “When they think of Harry 
Bridges the farmers want to bite some- 
thing, so they bite a candy bar.” 


THEY CAME BACK 

IT PAYS to advertise, Joseph Wisnieski 
of Dodge, Nebraska, has found out—in 
reverse. 

When thieves stole 250 chickens, 50 
hens and feed from his brooder house, 
Wisnieski inserted a notice in the Dodge 
newspaper stating the thieves could have 
the remaining 50 small chickens if they 
would come back. A few days later, 
while Wisnieski was away from his farm 
getting a new supply of chicks, the thieves 
came back and nabbed the 50 birds. 


ALLEGAN IS RICH AGAIN 


WANT your county to be talked about 
by Senators and Congressmen? Here’s 
the way Allegan county, Michigan, did it: 

When Secretary Wallace spoke in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, last month, Allegan 
county AAA committee paid 45 men $9 
apiece to go to St. Paul to help swell the 
crowd and cheer the Secretary. Other 
men in Allegan county were paid $4.50 
a day to boost AAA anniversary dinners. 
All told, the government spent over $700 
in Allegan county to boost the anniversary 
and provide hand clapping for the Secre- 
tary’s St. Paul speech. 

People are saying Allegan must be rich 
again. They have not forgotten that, as 
recently as January, 1940, the county 
board of supervisors found it “impossible 
to allot the $400” for mileage for the 
county agricultural agent, as requested in 
22 petitions from various groups, associa- 
tions and individuals. 














Tractor and duckfoot weeder enlisted 
in Idaho’s war on weeds last year. 


ANSAS is at war. With chemicals 
and motorized outfits she is fight- 
ing weeds. So is Idaho, and so are 

other states which have been forced to 
pay weed toll and turn over some of their 
best farm land to the invaders. 

For years Kansas tried to get rid of field 
bindweed by education and failed. Then 
in 1937 the Kansas legislature passed the 
Noxious Weed law (the Bindweed law it 
is commonly called) which has undoubt- 
edly made Kansas, under the generalship 
of State Weed Commissioner Yost, the 
leading state in the Midwest’s fight on 
bindweed. Thus the lawmakers proved to 
be better weed killers than the educators. 

Briefly, the Kansas bindweed law re- 
quires all owners of infested property to 
employ one of the approved methods of 
eradication until such time as all traces of 
the weed have disappeared. Failure to 
cooperate is an invitation for the county 
to take over the job and charge all ex- 
penses on the offender’s tax bill. 


Full Time Weed Control Men 


Also provided for in the law is the 
establishment of bindweed-control de- 
partments in each county, and the employ- 
ment of full-time county weed control su- 
pervisors (there are now 100 out of a 
possible 105). 

Every county furnishes sodium chlorate 
for bindweed treatment at four cents a 
pound which is about one-half the carlot 
rate; counties absorb the difference in 
price. In the Kansas war against bind- 
weed last year, 2,542,763 pounds of so- 
dium chlorate and 6,501,154 pounds of 
rock salt were used. 

To see the Kansas program at work, 
examine the well-organized county weed 
control department of McPherson county 
—a consistently good wheat-producing 
county in central Kansas. Of all the 


Kansas counties, McPherson farmers have 
used the most sodium chlorate in treating 
bindweed. The explanation is to be found 


FARM 


Ky John W. Ripley 


in Art Gustafson’s blitzkrieg on bindweed. 

Art Gustafson took the newly-created 
post of county weed control supervisor in 
1938. After organizing bindweed commit- 
tees in every one of the 25 townships in 
his county, and armed with maps of 
known patches of bindweed, he planned 
his offensive drive. 

Where bindweed appeared in numer- 
ous but small patches, Gustafson and 
township weed committees urged the use 
of chemicals in an effort to quickly and 
completely eradicate bindweed from en- 
tire townships, thus reducing the danger 
of re-infestation. Accordingly, every 
northern-tier township purchased a dry 
chemical distributor, trained a man to 
operate it, and paid him one cent a pound 
for chemicals distributed. 


Motorized Duckfoot Weeder 

In the meantime, while Gustafson had 
been directing an intensive chemical cam- 
paign against bindweed, the slower but 
more laborious cultivation method of erad- 
ication was progressing. During the first 
year (1938) 1.500 acres on 226 farms 
were given a bi-weekly going-over with 
duckfoot cultivator or other approved 
tools. This year, 750 farms are using this 
method to eradicate 4,400 acres of bind- 
weed. 

Colorful in Gustafson’s warfare is a 
county-owned motorized bindweed outfit. 
The self-supporting rig consists of a new 
bright yellow high-speed three-bottom 
tractor with a 12-foot duckfoot cultivator 
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Rain gauges help Art Gustafson check 
chlorate’ effectiveness, McPherson 
county, Kans. 


which covers a regular loop route extend- 
ing from one end of the county to the 
other. It makes regular stops every two 
weeks to cultivate bindweed patches for 
38 farmers who voluntarily pay the county 
$10 per acre for two years for eradication 
service. Five other Kansas counties own 
similar outfits. 

Now look at Idaho, whose organized 
war on weeds dates back to 1925. “Get- 
ting farmers and businessmen to see the 
danger was more than 50% of the battle.” 
says Harry L. Spence, Jr., the kingpin in 
the weed campaign. 

Many materials and 
tested the first two years. 
eradication programs were started in a 
few counties in 1927, 1928 and 1929. Out 
of all this activity and concern came a 
state weed law and the inauguration in 
1936 of the first state-wide noxious weed 
eradication program in any state. 


methods were 
County-wide 


The Whole State Fights Weeds 

Under Idaho’s weed law, county com- 
missioners have the power to define a 
weed control district, name the weeds to 
be considered noxious, set a date by which 
they must be cleaned out, have somebody 
go in and do the work if necessary, then 
charge it to the land. 

In 1936 Idaho got a WPA appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 for weed control. This 
allotment has remained about the same 
each year since then. It is supplemented 
by state funds. County contributions have 
averaged over $250,000 a year. Counties 
have the power to levy up to one mill for 
the weed fund, this levy to apply to the 
whole county. This year’s state-wide weed 
campaign in Idaho (approved last fall) 
will cost over $2,000,000. About 1.500 
men will be employed when the campaign 
is at its peak, in mid-summer and fall. 

Hand in hand with control work has 
been the survey of all weed-infested farm 
lands in Idaho. This survey shows that 
95% of all farms have some weeds. Now 
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WHAT?...ONLY S118 4,“ 
createst G@*°A Weather ever built! 


"(6.00 -16 size with your old tire) 














YES SIR—WORLD-FAMOUS 
GOODYEAR TIRES COST 
LESS THAN YOU THINK! 





T’S a great story — how Goodyear can 
sell the finest “G-3” All-Weather tire 











k ever built at this low price, in face of 
™ war-inflated raw material costs. 

Months ago we re-equipped our factor- 
}- ies with the most eflicient, modern tire- 
1e building machinery. Streamlined sales 
0 operations. Consolidated branches. 
ir Pared executive and accounting costs, 
Ly whittled down our overhead by every 
mn possible penny. 
in 

By such savings we’re now able to build 
d . still better qua ity and workmanship into 
t- : eer - today’s “G-3.” We’ve made it a tougher, 
a 4 stronger, longer-wearing tire — the great- 
” BANNER FEATURES ; est buy on the market for so little any ! 
n of this world-famous ‘‘G-3"" All-Weather ; 

100% ALLWeaTnER Traction — ie At this low price you get the world’s 
re proved safest for a quarter ‘ most popular non-skid tread with its 
le century. ; time-proved All-Weather center traction 
" LONG NON-SKID MILEAGE — flat , grip. And you get engineering improve- 

thick tread—wide riding ribs ments that have made Goodyear the 
ut — more rubber on the road. n : weg: 

‘i QUICK STOPPING AND STARTING — world’s largest tire-maker. See this first- 
‘ deep non-skid blocks in cen- line “G-3” All-Weather and you'll agree 
¥ ter of tread for firm grip. ' with millions: Goodyear tires are as good 

NO SLIP ON CURVES— heavy shoul- . sone “= 

der blocks resist sliding. SEE HOW LITTLE THESE BP -- aos one cont i= i = 

TOUGHER — a cuginnce, ODYEAR umagine: 

n- om. han onde, wna o4G-3” ALL-WEATHERS - 
‘ GREATER BLOWOUT PROTECTION — 6.0016 -- $11.11 FOR TRUCKS 
i. new stronger low stretch grey 

Supertwist cord in every ply. 5.25-17 t. ‘ 10.22 PREMIUM PERFORMANCE — AT NO EXTRA COST 
*h SMART APPEARANCE — prismed 550-17 - 
ly sidewalls, widedecorativeribe. 625-164 _. 13.50 } 

-n All-Weather, Supertwist, Hi-Miler—T.M.'s ea | 
The Goodyear Tire & Robber Company 6.50-16 
CASH PRICES-WITH 


YOUR OLD TIRE 


n- 
(Other sizes proportio 
ately low 1" pric e) 
( e 
Prices subject to chang’ 
without notice. 











Goodyear HI-MILER Rib Goodyear HI-MILER All- 


Tread for general use on Weather for maximum 
trucks for maximum mile- mileage with non-skid 


| 
' 
j 


age. Rib tread for slow, even center traction grip. Wide 
tread wear on all wheels. slow - wearing riding ribs. 
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1940 Dodge Luxury Liner, 6-Passenger, 2-Door Sedan $815, delivered in Detroit.* 





Its America’s Biggest" 
W ” Pe : 







—and right now 
your Dodge Dealer is 
making it mighty 

easy to own! 


HERE else will your car dollars 

buy such an outstanding value 
as this? Where else will they give 
you the big-car riding comfort of the 
Dodge 119'%2-inch wheelbase...its 
wider, roomier seats...its gorgeous 
interiors...its luxurious appointments 
and refinements? 

And don’t overlook all these other good things 
in which Dodge has always led the way! You get 
the gas and oil savings for which Dodge has long 
been famous! You get the longer car-life of Dodge 
and its low cost of upkeep! You get the brilliant 
craftsmanship and high trade-in value that mean 
money in your pocket. 


S 


COUPE 








SEDAN 
$ I AND 
uP 
*These are Detroit deliv- 
ered prices and include all 
Federal taxes and all 
standard equipment. 
Transportation, state and 
local taxes (if any), extra. 


Subject to change with- 
out notice. 


Yet with all its beauty and dependability, Dodge 
sells for just a few dollars more than the smaller, 
low-priced cars! So few, in fact, that you’ll hardly 
notice the difference as you pay. 

Why not drive in to your Dodge dealer’s for an 
appraisal today—or tomorrow sure? Your present 
car may easily cover the full down-payment on a 
1940 Dodge— balance on easy budget terms. Get & Tyne IN ON THE MAJOR BOWES 

close-up” of the biggest value package’’atanyprice. ORIGINAL AMATEUR HOUR, 
COLUMBIA NETWORK, EVERY 
DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION — THURSDAY,9TO10P.M.,E.D.S.T. 


Greatest DODGE in 25 Years! 




















And be sure to see the remarkable color combinations including Dodge “Two-Tone” 
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the survey is being extended to range 
and water-shed land whose weed patches 
menace irrigated farms. 

Two methods of control are used in 
Idaho’s weed offensive—chemicals and in- 
tensive cultivation. Chemicals used are 
carbon bisulphide, sodium chlorate and 
borax. Carbon bisulphide is used exten- 
sively for small patches on high-priced 
land in irrigated areas. Still the principal 
chemical, however, is sodium chlorate. 
Last year Idaho used about 2.300.000 
pounds of chlorate. About 500.000 
pounds of borax were used in 1939 on 
non-productive land. 

Highlight of 1939 in Idaho’s weed war- 
fare was the swing to intensive cultiva- 
tion. Out of 44 counties, 29 purchased 
tractors and duckfoot weeders. Every 12 
days last year 14.000 acres of weed- 
infested fields, under three-year contract, 
were clean cultivated. Intensive cultiva- 
tion costs around $12 an acre; chemical 
eradication, $50 an acre. Land being ex- 
tensively cultivated is not taxed during 
the control period. In the irrigated areas, 
water charges generally are taken off the 
land during the period it is under the 
weed control project. 

Likewise in Iowa the lawmakers have 
tackled weed killing. A weed law passed 
in 1937 turns weed killing over to county 
boards of supervisors. The boards ap- 
point either a county weed commissioner 
or one township weed commissioner for 
each township. The weed commissioner 
has the right to go on any farm in his 
jurisdiction and destroy weeds which the 
landowner, after due notice, has failed 





Sodium chlorate spreader at work on 
bindweed, McPherson county, Kansas. 


to destroy. The cost is assessed against 
the land. 

An important part of the county com- 
missioner’s duties is the working out of 
cropping programs (in cooperation with 
farm owners and tenants) which, over 
a period of years, destroy Canada thistle, 
quack grass, perennial sow thistle, field 
bindweed, horse nettle, leafy spurge, pe™ 
ennial pepper grass and Russian knap- 
weed (lowa’s eight primary noxious 
weeds). 

To date, 35 of Iowa’s 100 counties 
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have adopted the county weed commis- 
sioner plan. The work in Cerro Gordo 
county is a good sample. The county weed 
commissioner there has five district men 
and 16 township cooperators. In the weed 
commissioner’s office is a map for every 
township with marks on every 40-acre 
piece to show where noxious weeds are 
present. 

\ chlorate spraying rig operates on 
highways and on private land. Landown- 
ers pay 20 cents a gallon for solution 
used. This income, plus collections on 
farms where weed eradication is made 
under the law. has helped to keep the 
net cost of the county program down. 





One patch of bindweed chlorated, the 
spreader is taken to the next farm. 


A little easier on the farm owner is the 
plan used in 15 Minnesota counties to get 
rid of field hindweed and leafy spurge. 
In those counties bindweed and spurge are 
sprayed or treated at county expense. 
One county commissioner explains this 
apparent big-hearted attitude: “A farm 
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A TRUCK THAT 100K COMPARE DODGE TRUCKS WITH 





you MONEY! [Meaaenne 


THOSE MADE BY TWO OTHER COMPANIES 
FITS YOUR FARM =| manuracrurING LOW-PRICED TRUCKS 
HAULING SAVES | 200G6 oFreRs Far wiper seLecrion 


COMPANY | COMPA 














and BODY MODELS 


> "A" 
Number of ENGINES 6 | 3 
Number of WHEELBASES 17 9 6 
Number of GEAR RATIOS 16 6 9 
3 4 

Number of CAPACITIES | 1, +.°3.t0n | %¢ t01¥4-Ton | %2 tol¥2-Ton 








PRICES begin at 


‘465 








*450 |'474 











Prices shown ore for /g-ton chassis with flat face cowl de- 





livered ot Main Factory, federal taxes included—state and 
local taxes extra. Prices subject to change without notice. 
Figures used in the above chart ore based on published dota. 


infested with either of those weeds is a 
poor source of taxes. We therefore de- 


eh 


cided to buy a weed sprayer, hire men 
to operate it and pay for all the chlorate 
used.” 

Once it becomes known that the county 
will stand the expense of spraying, the 
number of known infestations jumps as 
if by magic. In Wright county, Minne- 
sota, for example, 21 relatively small but 
spreading patches were known to exist in 
1937 when free spraying started. By 1938 
over 150 infestations were brought to 
light, and in all about 250 had received 
treatment through 1939. 


Cooperative Weed Farms 

Tying in with the various state weed 
campaigns are five cooperative “weed 
larms” located at York, Nebraska; Hays, 
Kansas; Genesee, Idaho; Cherokee, Iowa, 
and Lamberton, Minnesota. 

Credit for these important contribu- 
tions to the war on weeds must go to the 


: . ; ta i 
Northwest Weed Conference which at its DEPEND ON D ope ics transportation, mega 
first meeting sent.a committee headed by ocal taxes (if any) extra 


C. P. Bull, to Washington to ask for an 
appropriation for weed investigations. Out 
of the appropriation came these five farms 
where state and federal weed men are 
working out efficient and effective meth- 
ods of weed eradication control. 











OU CAN’T get away from it—a truck 

that’s engineered and ‘‘sized’’ right— 
and fitted to a particular job—will give the 
most dependable and satisfactory service 
on that job... at the lowest operating 
cost! To give you such a truck, Dodge 
builds 106 standard chassis and body 
models on 17 different wheelbases. 

To make certain that your Job-Rated 
truck is powered and “‘sized”’ for top per- 
formance and maximum economy, Dodge 
equips each truck with the right one of 6 
great truck engines ... the right clutch, 
transmission, rear axle, the right springs 
and brakes! 

Dodge Job-Rated trucks are priced with 
the lowest for every capacity! Your dealer 
will gladly discuss easy budget terms, anda 
liberal allowance on your present truck. 





Sob -Raled TRUCKS 







Booklet FREE— READ and SAVE! 











Ww 


with flat face cowl, d 


Ivered at ers 
Federal at Detroit, Mich., 


Learn how a truck te ft 
the job can save YOU 
money! Ask your Dodge 
dealer or write to Dodge 
Division, Chrysler Cor- 
poration, Detroit, Mich. 























3-2-1%-1-%-%-TON CAPACITIES..106 STANDARD CHASSIS AND BODY MODELS ON |7 WHEELBASES 


PPO FALTER 
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DUSTS 


OF 


DEATH 


Ky James S. Morton 








FARM implement with wings.” is 
not a bad definition for an air- 
plane. More than you realize. this 
bird of war and commerce has become es- 
sential in agriculture’s war on crop pests. 

On the Starkey Farms at Morrisville, 
Pennsylvania, along the Delaware River 
not far from Trenton. New Jersey, 2,000 
acres of truck crops are dusted by air- 
plane each year—principally cabbage, 
string beans, broccoli and lima beans. Out 
of three years’ experience. A, C. Starkey 
speaks: 

“We do not have our own dusting 
equipment, but contract with a regular 
airplane dusting company who does this 
work for a reasonable fee. We are highly 
satisfied with this manner of application 
because we can apply the dust over a 
large area in a short length of time. thus 
being better able to combat the insects. 
Also, there are times when ground equip 
ment would not be able to go over the 
ground due to the heavy top growth of 
certain crops, such as tomatoes or broc- 
coli. Here again the airplane comes in 
handy, causing no mechanical damage 
whatever to the crop.” 

King Farms Company, Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania, has been using airplane 
dusting on truck crops for five years. 
Counting repeated trips over the same 
acreage, airplane dusting was used to 
control pests on 10,000 acres last season. 


a 


One single crop, broccoli, of which there 


are 550 acres. gets as many as 12 dustings 
a year. 

In 1939. eight dustings from the air 
were augmented by four trips with ground 
equipment applying nicotine fumes for 
aphid control (on broceoli). Planes 
dusted 300 acres of asparagus twice and 
900 acres of snap beans twice. Other 
minor dusting jobs by plane were on cab- 
bage. lima beans. spinach, peas, can- 


taloupes. cucumbers and turnips. 


firplane Dusting on Contract 

The work is done by contract at a 
charge of three cents a pound. Applica- 
tions vary from 15 te 30 pounds per acre. 
Savs General Manager Karl C. King: 

“We began using the airplane for dust- 
ing about five years ago, and the use has 
increased every vear, so it can be as- 
sumed that we have been satisfied with 
this method of application. However, we 
do not depend on the airplanes exclu- 
sively, for on young crops where ground 
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G. C. Quick, president of 
Quick Aviation Company, 
Phoenix, Arizona, about to 
return home after “dive 
bombing” grasshoppers in 
the Palo Verde Valley with 
poison bran and cotton- 
seed hulls. Left, dusting 
truck crops at King Farms. 


equipment can be run 
through without damage to 
the crop, we believe the 
regular row duster attached 
to a tractor gives a little 
more thorough coverage.” 

Quick-freeze crops packed at Seabrook 
Farms, Cumberland county, New Jersey, 
are dusted by airplane. Seabrook fur- 
nishes this service at cost to farmers who 
grow crops on contract, as and when de- 
sired. Frank App, Seabrook Farms, pre- 
sents both sides of the case: 

“We consider the airplane a desirable 
asset for the application of insecticides 
and fungicides under conditions where 
ground machinery can not be used or 
when the operation depends on timeliness 
unattainable with ground equipment. 

“The disadvantage of airplanes lies in 
the difficulty of getting even distribution, 
coverage underneath for some crops 
where underneath coverage is necessary, 
and the lack of adaptability to small ir- 
regular fields or where the topography is 
not level. The farm equipment people 
have not met the need for the proper ap- 
plication of insecticides. Most equipment 
now available is highly inefhicient, cum- 
bersome, and not adapted for the par- 
ticular work it should do. Most of the 
dusters on the market will not deliver a 
uniform application of dust. 

“We are using both airplanes and 
ground equipment for the application 
of dusts and vaporized oils in order to 
get the type of control we find desirable.’ 

For two seasons the G. L. F., farmer- 
owned co-op, operating in New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, has oper- 
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1500-QUART DAIRY HERD 


“On the 860-acre Old Forge Farm at Spring Grove, 
Pa., we have a herd of 267 Registered Jerseys and 
Ayrshires,”’ says Mr. Tower. “There are 140 milch 
cows producing up to 1500 quarts of milk daily. 
We raise all roughage feed and most of the grain. 
A farm operation like ours needs expert care plus 


hard work to be successful.” 


TWO TRACTORS, FIVE TRUCKS 


“To run the farm we use two tractors and five trucks 
and we know expert care of equipment is just as neces- 
sary to profitable operation as expert care of our stock. 
That’s why we have used Insulated Havoline Motor 
Oil and Marfak Lubricant since 1935. They are cer- 
tainly a good combination for low-cost operation and 


have always given complete satisfaction.” 







GALS sae \ 
55 = 40 \ 


TEXACO 


MARFAK 
No.1 


Havoline is on sale in fifty-five gallon drums, and in five- and 


one-quart cans. Marfak is available in S5- and 25-pound pails. 









SAYS EMERSON TOWER 
MANAGER OF SUCCESSFUL DAIRY FARM 


HOW INSULATED HAVOLINE SAVES REPAIR BILLS 


Tractor and truck engines run hot—so hot, some times, 


that ordinary oils break down and form harmful var- 
nishes. Such varnishes slow the engine, increase gas 
consumption, even cause pistons to “freeze” —result- 
ing in costly repair bills. Havoline is insulated against 
high temperatures, and is distilled to resist carbon for- 
mation, Two good reasons why it saves you money to 


use Insulated Havoline Motor Oil. 


WHY MARFAK STOPS DESTRUCTIVE FRICTION 


Not only is Marfak so tough it lasts twice as long as 
ordinary grease, but it also resists the effect of heat. 
Bumps won't squeeze it out, rain won't wash it out. It 
sticks together and sticks to metal, protecting gears 
and bearings from destructive friction. Unlike ordi- 
nary lubricants, it is made with heavy oils combined 
in a special base. Marfak your farm machinery and it 


will run easier and last longer. 
Copyright 1940, The Texas Company 


Products of The Texas Company 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE —A Full Hour of All-Star Entertainment —Every Wednesday Night — Columbia Network — 9:00 £.0.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.0.T., 7:00 C.S.T., 6:00 M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.T 





INSULATED HAVOLINE MOTOR OIL & MARFAK LUBRICANTS 
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CHAMPION Spark Plugs 


Deliver More 


Power 


with Greater 


Economy an 


IGHT NOW is the time when 
| agra is the greatest demand 
on your mechanized equipment— 
when your car, truck or tractor 
must be ready at any and all times 
for particularly hard punishment. 
A new set of Champion Spark 
Plugs is your insurance that each 
unit of equipment will deliver to 
the limit of its ability, yet economi- 
cally and dependably. 


Today’s engines require the leak- 
proof qualities of Champions for 
topnotch performance and econ- 
omy. Since the introduction of Sill- 
ment (material and process pat- 


Dyer ' lahily 
VependaDiILily 
ented) Champions are sealed, at the 
shoulder and around the center 
electrode, against troublesome gas 
or compression leakage common to 
ordinary spark plugs. Since even 
one “leaker” in a set will cause 
rough, uneven, and wasteful engine 
operation, you can appreciate just 
how important this feature is. 
Insist on Champions for all your 
equipment. Clean and check them 
regularly. To be assured of depend- 
able, economical performance 
under any and all operating condi- 
tions, replace them every 10,000 
miles or once a year. 











THE BUSINESS 








ated an airplane crop dusting service in 
response to patron demand. The charge 
has been $1.50 an acre, with a minimum 
of four acres in one piece. 

Even with this low price, less than 
2,000 acres have been dusted—and this 
in states that have many commercial 
growers. This was only one-fifth the 
acreage needed to make the service self- 
supporting, and the service operated at a 
loss. It looks like G. L. F. will discon- 
tinue the service this year. 

Airplane dusting takes second place 
compared with tractor- and truck-drawn 
dusters in the pea regions of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, because growers there 
are convinced the airplane is not so eff- 
cient and not so economical. They get 
practically 100% control of pea weevils 
with 20 pounds of 1° rotenone dusted 
per acre with the tractor- or truck-drawn 
rig. Cost of materials runs about $1.50 
an acre. Cost of application, 30 or 40 
cents. That beats airplane dusting, the 





wrowers say. 
Canvas Aprons Hold Dust 


The real reason why this method is 
more efficient than airplane dusting is 
the big sheet of canvas which trails be- 
hind the duster. This apron, 30 to 55 
feet wide and at least 20 feet deep, 
holds the weevils (stirred up by the dust- 
ing machinery) in a heavy fog of poison- 
ous dust long enough to coat them with 
rotenone. Moreover, dusting can be done 
in breezier weather than is possible with 
open dusting. Most pea growers build 
their dusters so the side arms can be 
brought in and the canvas folded up like 
ship sails, which makes it easy to move 
from farm to farm. 

This canvas apron earns money in an- 
other way. Growers drag it over the field 
to lay the vines uniformly in the same 
direction, and then go over the field in 
the opposite direction with the combine. 
Thus, canvas dusting increases harvesting 
efficiency. 

Stores in the pea-growing region did a 
big business in bug canvas last year. One 
store in Idaho sold material for over 
100 nets. 





GARDENS 





STRAWBERRIES 
INSTEAD of crying “foul” when late 
spring frosts killed the strawberry blooms 
year after year, M. A. Temple finally 
planted the everbearing kind. Thus he 
was able to make his Wisconsin farm, 
50 miles from Green Bay, late summer 
and early fall headquarters for straw- 
berries. 

Fifteen years ago, when the Temples 
moved into this Nicolet National Forest 
area, they tried most of the spring varl- 
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eties then listed in the catalogs. Frost 
was too much for the blooms. As an 
experiment, the Temples planted a few 
thousand Progressives. They fruited. 
Tourists and “resorters” took the berries 
gladly. A help-yourself roadside stand 
was built. People took berries from the 
stand, left their money in a tin box with 
a lock on. 

When the Mastodon everbearing vari- 
ety came out the Temples bought some 
plants. From the start, Mastodons were 
a success—big berries, and prolific. Soon 
the Temples had 12 acres—nothing much 
but Mastodons. 

With frost licked, drought became 
Strawberry Enemy No. 1. The Temples 
put in an overhead irrigation system. 
Costly, it was, but a crop saver. 

Getting so many berries picked was 
quite a problem. The Temples advertised 
for people to “come and pick your own.” 
This method of marketing means cash at 
the door. Pickers bring their own con- 
tainers. A supervisor watches to see that 
pickers do not drag their feet, do not 
leave berries on the vines, do not “mooch” 
from another picker’s row, do not let 
their dogs or young children in the 
patch, ete. No picker is allowed less 
than eight quarts. 

In growing strawberries a three-year 
rotation is followed—first year clover or 
other green crop, second year a hoed 
crop, third year strawberries. Marsh hay 
was used for a mulch, but has now given 
way to cedar shingle sawdust, put on as 
lightly as possible. from a mill not too 
far away. This keeps berries clean, saves 
moisture, keeps down weeds and—so the 
Temples think—-makes it easier to con- 
trol insects. 





SEEDLESS VEGETABLES AND 
SOILLESS GARDENS 

SEEDLESS vegetables, produced without 
pollination, are now being grown by 
horticulturists at Ohio’s experiment sta- 
tion state university. A chemical solution 
is sprayed or placed on the style of the 
flower. As a result, seedless tomatoes, 
cucumber, eggplant. squash and water- 
melons are produced. Except for being 





“Ip os 
What’s been done by a woodpecker can 
be done by me!” 
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THE MODERN TYPE 


IN GUERNSEYS, Dimple of Hughes Place, senior and grand champion 
female at the National Dairy Show, leads the Modern Type parade. She 
has an unmistakable quality about her that says she belongs to the bovine 


aristocracy. She has feed capacity and milk capacity. She’s a queen in 


the ring and a business cow at milking time. 


——_—- — 
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IN CARS, Modern Type is unmistakable in the Ford V-8. The youngest 


schoolboy recognizes it, as he sizes up a Ford in the show-window or 


follows it with his eyes on the road. The owner gets a practical demon- 


stration of it—in reliability and performance, in economy, in riding 


comfort and satisfaction—every time he takes the wheel. 


There's a manager of a big dairy herd 
whose Ford V-8 is his saddle-horse. 

Down the highway he goes from one 
farm to another. Then up the lane and 
across the meadow to see how the boys 
are getting along making hay. Or out 
in the pasture to see how the heifers 
are doing. Or across a field to where 
they’re planting alfalfa. You're liable 
to see that Ford of his anywhere. 

He doesn’t mistreat his Ford —thinks 
too much of it for that. But he knows 
what it can do. He knows it has an en- 
gine that’s first-rate for all-around per- 
formance. That its hydraulic shock 
absorbers and long transverse springs 





will handle poorly improved roads 
without any trouble. He knows that 
the Ford car is rugged enough all over 
to get out of the tough spots. 

He’s always in a hurry, this fellow. 
When he drives that Ford to town, he 
doesn’t let any grass grow under his 
feet. He wants a car that will take those 
up-state New York hills in its stride. 
He’s a bug about efficiency too. 
Watches that gasoline gage like a 
hawk. He knows he’s got an economi- 
cal car in that Ford V-8. 


FORD V°8 
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New IDEA 


SPREADERS 
“?M SOLD ON NEW IDEA.. 


THERE’S NO OTHER 
SPREADER 

















N°? other spreader gives you the 
new flared sides; the extra 
wide upper cylinder; the strong, 
sharp, flat-blade cylinder teeth; the 
improved distributer features that be- 
tween them definitely make loading easier, 
capacity larger,draft lighter, shredding finer, 
spreading more even. And certainly no other 
spreader is backed by such a long-time repu- 
tation for sound construction, wonderful 
durability and highest economy. Thousands 
of farmers have seen, tried and purchased 
these latest NEW IDEA models. Try one 
in your own fields and you too will be sold 
on NEW IDEA. Mail the coupon TODAY. 


MODEL 10 For team or tractor. All-steel frame, 
rigidly trussed and braced. Short turn “‘pivot"’ steering. 
Adjustable steering rods; oscillating frontaxle; Roller 
bearings; high pressure lubrication. Capacity 65-70 
bushels. Steel wheels or air tires. 


MODEL 12 Fortractor use only. Big 85-90 bushel 
capacity; great strength; stands high speed work. For- 
ward placed axle gives practical working balance; 
telieves weight on drawbar. Backs and turns handily. 

Control levers easy to reach, 


Steel wheels or air tires. 





NEW IDEA, Inc. 


Factories: 
Coldwater, O. Sandwich, Ill. 
NEW IDEA, Inc., 

Dept. 67, Coldwater, Ohio 


Send free information on items checked. 








Horse Drawn Spreaders (]_ Portable Elevators oO 
Tractor Drawn Spreaders (] Transplanters .... . oO 
Field Mowers ......() Corn Pickers ..... oO 
Side Delivery Rakes. . . 1] Husker-Shredders -O 
Hay Loaders. ...... © Hand Corn Shellers . 9 
Steel Farm Wagons ...() Power Corn Shellers . 1 
Name 

Address 423 














FAR™M 
seedless, they are identical to the same 
vegetables grown by pollination. 

“The process is economically profitable 
in greenhouse culture of tomatoes, be- 
cause it is simpler and more sure than 


pollination,” the horticultural experts 
say. “Seedless watermelons will be wel- 
comed generally by consumers.” 

Efforts to produce seedless apples, 


peaches, plums and cherries by this 
process were not successful. 

“In Ohio greenhouses, soilless culture 
of roses and carnations is now commer- 
cially used. Feeding the plants by chem- 
under control to 


icals in solution is 


greater degree than in soil culture, so 
that type of growth is kept under control 
and great production of flowers results.” 

Flowers grown experimentally — in 
Ohio’s state university greenhouses have 
demonstrated the utility value of cinders, 
haydite pieces in the 


the chemical 


gravel or 
benches, with 
turned into them at intervals for plant 
feeding. Water culture alone, with both 
flowers and vegetables, has not been as 
medium like 


sand, 
solution 


successful as when some 


cinders, gravel or haydite was used. 





POULTRY 


NEW BUILDINGS 

ON parade for the hundreds of farm 
flockowners who attended QOhio’s 24th 
annual Poultry Day June 14, were two 
buildings with new features—a new 10 x 
12 brooder house and a new 10 x 12 
range shelter. In both buildings cor- 
rugated steel sheets were used liberally. 





(Photo of brooder house above. ) 
In the brooder house. as in the range 
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Schmucker's farm, near Nappanee, Indiana, when the photographer took t 
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Metal brooder house, Ohio Poultry Day, 
June 14. 


shelter, lightweight lumber is used. Cross- 
pieces for brooder house floor are 2 x 4- 
inch stuff spaced two feet apart. (The 
middle crosspiece is two pieces of 2 x 4 
spiked together.) Corner posts (four feet 
high) are of 2 x 4. Studs and horizontal 
wall pieces are of 1 x 4. Rafters are cut 
from six-foot lengths of 1 x 4-inch mate- 
rial. Height from floor to peak of roof is 
seven feet. Plenty of head room through 
length of the house. Sills and sleepers 
are creosoted. 

Walls are sheathed with 28-gauge gal- 
vanized sheets (two feet wide, six feet 
long) nailed directly to framing material. 
Lower ends of sheets lack about one-half 
inch of reaching to the bottom of the 
sills. Roof takes 12 standard sheets each 
2 x 6 feet. None of the sheets need to be 
split or cut off for covering walls or roof. 

Windows 28 inches wide are big enough 
to let a coop through. Door takes one 








Six roof panels, six side panels, two end sections and a floor—bolt 
these all together and you have a !0 x 12 brooder house. This one was going up on Moses 


he pictures. Panel: 


are made of one inch insulating board supported by pieces of 2 x 2-inch material. Panels are 
bolted together, bolted to the floor. There's an inside liner of '/g-inch hard-finish insulating 
board extending up 24 inches from the floor. Joints between panels are covered with narrow 


strips of metal. 
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2 x 6 sheet of metal. There is a ventilator | 
8 x 20 inches at the peak in rear end of 
building. Materials cost about $50 for 
this house. 

The range shelter which flockowners 
found on parade used 12 sheets (2 x 6 
feet) of corrugated steel for the roof. 
Practically all the range shelter framing 
is of 1 x 4-inch material. The door is 
30 inches wide. That lets a coop through. 
Height to peak of roof is five feet. Cost 
of materials for this shelter is $20 or So, 
depending on local prices. 

Inquiries about either building will be 
answered by Poultry Department, Ohio 
Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio. 





TURK DOLLARS 

“EASIEST money I ever made,” says 
J. P. Stegall, Union county, North 
Carolina, who made a profit of $1,161.06 
above feed cost on a flock of turkeys in 
ten months’ time last year. 

He built a brooder house, equipped it 
with four electrical brooders and bought 
1.100 turkey poults for $440 May 15. 
Feed and equipment brought total outlay 
to $1,482.70. He lost 80 of the 1.100 
poults started and sold 1,020 mature 
birds for $2,513.76. Equipment, now 
paid for. will be used again this year. 





POULTRY PARAGRAPHS 

FARMERS around Versailles, Ohio, can 
have their eggs “shell treated” at the 
Versailles Egg Auction, which recently | 
bought a machine for this purpose. The | 
charge is one cent a dozen. The treat- 
ment consists of dipping in light oil at 
90°. The eggs come out of storage with- 
out glossy appearance and look like fresh 
gs. The Pacific Egg Producers, who 
have recommended such treatment for | 
storage eggs, say eggs thus treated hold | 
their quality and show little shrinkage. 


eg 


@ A town that chickens built is what | 
you might call Clinton, Missouri—a town | 
of 6,437 people, and often called the baby 
chick capital of the world. The hatcher- 
Clinton, county-seat of Henry | 
county, employ more people than any | 


ies of 


other -ingle industry. 


Of Henry county’s 3,040 farms, one in 
three supplies hatching eggs to Clinton’s 
(Continued on page 54) 









“This is a profit-mad world!—Ya know, 
 wouldn’t surprise me if even Farmer 
Jones kept us around just for what he 


can get out of us!!”’ 
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Here’s a hearty 


“Breakfast of Champions’ 
to help you get things done! 





Forget your early morning appetite for just 
one minute and turn the practiced eye of a 
food producer on a breakfast we'd like to see 
your family try. 

First you have a good big bowlful of 
Wheaties with lots of milk or cream and 
some fruit. Then some toast and coffee. (And 
if you’re still hungry, well, you shouldn’t 
have much trouble finding some eggs or ham 
or bacon around the place.) Does that sound 
good? Wait a minute! 

Nobody needs to tell you how good whole 
wheat is. And Wheaties are big, crisp flakes 
of toasted whole wheat, with a flavor that 
can’t be described but it sure can be appre- 
ciated! Now add a generous quantity of your 
own herd’s milk or cream and whatever kind 














of fruit you like, and you're taking on a lot 
of varied nourishment. 

How’s this for a square meal — and this is 
what you get every time you eat a ‘‘Break- 
fast of Champions” — Lots of food-energy 
for action. The good proteins of toasted 
whole wheat plus the excellent proteins of 
milk. Those necessary minerals, calcium, 
phosphorus and iron. And vitamins A, B and 
C. That’s a champion breakfast for nourish- 
ment, and that’s one good reason why it’s 
called a “Breakfast of Champions.” 

You'll know the other good reason when 
you get well acquainted with that good 
Wheaties flavor. Good? Well it’s good enough 
so we dare make this friendly challenge. Eat 
Wheaties four mornings in a row. Then see if 
any other breakfast dish is so downright satis- 
Sying. 

Next time you talk to your grocer, get a 
couple packages of Wheaties and get ac- 
quainted with America’s favorite whole 
wheat flakes. 


WHEATIES WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


‘Breakfast = # 


of Champions’ 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” 
are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 








1. “I look younger because my G-E Roaster 
takes cooking worries off my mind! It cooksa any more! 
whole meal for six while I'm busy outdoors— 
and how cool my kitchen is all summer!” 


2. “i look younger because I never wash dishes 
! The G-E Dishwasher does itforme. Mixer and Toaster make meal preparations so 


It washes up to 100 pieces and does pots and 
pans, too. My hands look nice all the time.” dependable and satisfactory! 
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3. “I look younger because my Coffee Maker, 


much easier—and the results so much more 


” 


WHY SHOULD ANY WOMAN 
LOOK OLDER THAN SHE IS... 
WHEN G-E APPLIANCES MAKE 
IT EASY TO STAY YOUNG! 





It’s Easy To Stay Young Electrically 


| you add an electrical applianceto your farm home, 
you save strength and make housework easier! Electrical 
appliances banish drudgery! They shorten working time and 
add to your hours of freedom! And they do it so cheaply that 
cost is no longer an obstacle to complete electrical living! 
General Electric household appliances lead the way to this 
new freedom. You'll like them for their gleaming beauty 
and easy-to-clean surfaces! But you'll like them best because, 
year after year, they render faithful, low-cost, time-saving 
service! See the full line of G-E appliances for the farm home. 
And choose the ones you need for complete electrical living. 
Your G-E dealer—or electric service company—has models 
on display and will give you details of General Electric’s 
easy payment plan! You'll always be glad you bought a G-E! 


a | a booklet, El > Helper: 
GENERAL (s) ELECTRIC ™.~ pookies "aoe Helpers 
Write General Electric 





REFRIGERATOR IRON ROASTER 
RANGE CLEANER GRILL 
ELECTRIC RADIO WAFFLE IRON 


KITCHEN 
WATER HEATER MIXER VENTILATOR 


COFFEE 
WASHER MAKER CLOCKS 


IRONER TOASTER FANS 


DISHWASHER 


Remember, it’s false economy to skimp on wiring. Unless 
you have plenty of circuits and plenty of outlets, you 
won't get the full benefits of complete electrical living. 






SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOKLET 
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at Co., Bldg. 22C, Bridge- 
port, Conn 
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IMPORTANT NEWS FOR HOUSEWIVES! 


NEW! Exclusive! 
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| Mtra-refined CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC and other harsh substances! ULTRA-GENTLE! FASTER ACTING! 





IN NEW SLENDERIZED BOTTLE WITH EASY-OFF CAP...easy to handle...easy to open! 





FOR YEARS the unsurpassed 
qualities of Clorox have won 
and held the preference of 
millions of housewives. Today 
you have these same valuable 
qualities PLUS new super-qual- 
ities in Ultra-refined Clorox... 
a patented product developed through years 
of research by Clorox scientists. Ultra-refined 
Clorox is free from caustic... even more trust- 
worthy for white and color-fast cottons and 
linens... even more efficient in reducing house- 
hold infection dangers ... even gentler and 
more effective in personal use —it is pure, safe, 
dependable. It represents a positive advance 
in the science of housekeeping, giving you ex- 
clusive values obtainable in no other product. 





MWtra-rfinad CLOROX... 


In Bleaching .. . Ultra-refined Clorox has 
an added gentle efficiency in making 
white cottons and linens not just white but 
snowy-white (brightens fast colors)... it 
gives them fresh-smelling, hygienic clean- 
liness...and Clorox is kind to your most 
precious cottons and linens. 


In Removing Numerous Stains... Ultra- 
refined Clorox removes such stubborn 
stains as fruit, berry, beverage, flower, 
grass, blood; many ink, dye, medicine and 
other stains—even scorch, mildew—from 
white and color-fast cottons and linens 
with added safety. 


Intensified Efficiency in Disinfecting 
and Deodorizing... Ultra-refined Clorox 
has faster germicidal action. In routine 
cleansing it makes tile, enamel, porce- 
lain, linoleum and wood surfaces hygieni- 
cally clean...deodorizes as it disinfects 
..assures Greater Home Health Security. 


BLEACHES - DEODORIZES - DISINFECTS - REMOVES NUMEROUS STAINS.. 


Ultra-refined Clorox combines a 
greater safety factor with added 
efficiency for household and personal 
uses. The extra qualities of Ultra-re- 
fined Clorox cost you nothing extra. 
And Clorox is economical in use; a 
little goes a long way. Simply follow 
directions on the label. Always or- 
der by name... 
be sure you get « 
Clorox. 


When its“: 
CLOROX- CLEAN: 


its hygienically - 
a vsettal 





Copr. 1940, Clorox Chemica! Co 


. Even Scorch, Mildew 


JULY 
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Write Them Down 

EAR EDITOR: I was 
“low” low. The 
world was black—very black. 
[ had a lot of troubles. I fell 
to analyzing them with the 
forlorn hope that there might 
be seme bright 
Finally I 


problems. 


very 


spot some- 
where. wrote out a 
list of my They 
mostly had to do with a short- 
ize of money. 

On the other side of my paper I put 
down blessings. The first was a perfectly 
swell husband and a decidedly interesting 
family who were snapping out of their 
childish kinks, with 
little accomplishments and smoother man- 
friends—I put the 
And there 
1 great number of personal satis- 


from time to time. 


ners. There were 
choicest ones down by name. 
were ¢ 
factions, accomplishments and situations, 
including a sunny living room. 

The “positive” list ran on and on page 
ifter page. I was quite surprised. By 
a little repetition, I managed to stretch 
the negative list over a page and a half. 
To be sure, putting things down in black 
and white didn’t pay any bills, nor fatten 


my purse. But what right had I to be 


gloomy ? 

From time to time, I’ve revised that 
list or added to it, but try as I will the 
positive side takes up more paper than 
Bookkee per, lowa. 


the negative. 
A “Slave” Is Freed 


_ EDITOR: How many 
have unknowingly become 
to our families? My children are grow- 
ing up, and for years I have been waiting 
on them hand and foot, instead of teach- 
ing them to do little things for themselves. 
[ had grown very tired and decided I 
shouldn’t do so much for them. 

The greatest “eye opener” came when 
my three year old son began pretending 
that he was daddy. It was, “Mom, bring 
or “Mom, move that 
out of the way. I’m coming in my car!” 
[ actually had been doing those things 
tor daddy, too. 

Right then I determined to let my 
family do things for themselves! It was 
hard for everyone for awhile but I found 
[ had more free time and felt much bet- 
ter. The family respected me more, too. 
Now I'm receiving compliments on my 
good looks and sweet disposition, and 


Ex-Slave. W. Va. 


of us 
slaves 


me the hammer!” 


were all happier. 
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Summer Morning 
By Frances Stockwell Lovell 


The cold dew, white as frost, 

a silver sheathing lay 

across the morning world 

at break of day, 

as I stood in the garden 

with pansies at my feet. 

The poppies lifted shaggy heads, 
opium-sweet, 

to meet the light upon the hills 
that spoke the sun. 

The lilies open tight-closed lips 
where night had run 

across their faces, slow, like water 
in a sooty flood. 

A hummingbird drove past 

his tiny plane, with blood 

upon his helm. 

And as I stood, forgetful, 

upon the waiting realm 

all shining alabaster, 

all washed resplendently, 

the sun stepped on the mountains 
and morning came to me. 


Please Come Right In 
EAR EDITOR: Perhaps not the 


whole world, but a fair sized por- 
tion of it, beats a path to my kitchen 
door, and I like it. Neighbors come to 
borrow machinery; people passing by 
come to use the telephone; the meter 
man looks in to say good morning. They 
all come to the kitchen for they know 
that is where they will find me. 

Of course, our house is different. It 
was built more than fifty years ago and 
the kitchen is thirty-six feet long, room 
for everybody and still room for me to 
go on with my business. I never have 
a kettle of preserves boil over, or a pan 
of cookies burn to a cinder while I am 
answering the front door. 

We sometimes consider remodeling the 
old house. It needs it, goodness knows. 





“I Have My Babies” was voted the best 
letter in the May issue and won $10. All 
other letters published won $3. Please vote 
this month and write a letter of your own. 
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of making 
south 


but when I think 
a dining room of the 
end of the kitchen, I always 
think of what I would be miss- 
ing. Many a lively discussion 
of world affairs has gone on 
while [ made pies or washed 
dishes and separator. Often I 
join in the discussion and al- 
ways I enjoy listening. 

Even the man who holds the 
mortgage is welcome in my kitchen. I 
like him to find me making bread, or 
catch a whiff of it as it comes from the 
oven. He thinks that well-fed men are 
more apt to be able to pay mortgages.— 


1. J. R., Idaho. 


“I’m on My Way!” 


EAR EDITOR: At last I see my way 
this sanatorium, out of ill- 
ness, out of incapacity. When I wrote 
you before, through this page, my job 
was to lie flat, flatter, flattest; to be 
totally inactive. Since then I have done 
little but “rest.” 

Now, hurrah! After four years I am 
up three hours a day. And each day is 
a challenge to take the road fearlessly 
and to have courage to see it through. 

I keep a picture of myself at hand 
(sounds egotistical, doesn’t it?). But it 
is to remind me what I must regain in 


out of 


health and usefulness. 

Perhaps all doctors and nurses should 
have some serious illness to appreciate 
thoroughly the patient’s viewpoint. Happy 
will be the day when again I get to the 
other end of this telescope and am the 
doctor once more. ['m on my way! 

Write me, do! I received many dear 
letters in answer to my last on this page. 
—Dr. M. P., Washington. 


He’s Perfect 
I know a man who 


ye EDITOR: 
is a good neighbor, an indulgent 


father and one of the best husbands. He 
is particular about his work, never leaves 
the smallest tasks unfinished. He never 
goes to bed without making sure that all 
of the stock is comfortable. In hay cut- 
ting time he walks through before the 
mower and marks the locations of all bird 
nests that contain baby birds. These are 
left unharmed. He places feed in ac- 
cessible places for birds and wildlife in 
winter. Neighbors say he’s fussy. I say 
he’s “well nigh perfect.”—He’s My Hus- 
band, Wisconsin. 
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A DUNNAWAY, rosy and plump 

in clean, starched gingham, de- 

serted the array of bubbling pots 
and pans on her cook stove to peer 
through the kitchen window. 

“It’s time Lucy was comin’,” she re- 
marked aloud to Tip, the cat. “And I 
don’t see why you have to settle your- 
self right in front of the oven when 
there’s biscuits a-bakin’.” 

Tip flicked his whiskers briefly, but 
forebore to break the rhythm of his 
evening song or to move. 

Ma regarded him coldly. 
you're gittin’ old,” she accused, “you 
think you own the place. I’ve a good 
mind to git a dog.” 


“Just because 


Lucy came out then, and he rose 


gallantly and said goodbye to Ma in 
his best John Barrymore manner. 





ky Marie Porter Mitchell 


lip purred on serenely. He had heard 
this threat before. 

Steps sounded on the back porch, and 
Ma looked up expectantly. But when the 
door opened it was Mary Harvey with 
an old sweater over her head, clutching 
that ancient symbol of the borrowing 
neighbor—an empty cup. 

“Brr!” she shivered. “These spring 
nights are still cold. Lucy’ll freeze stand- 
ing out there at the gate.” 

“Who’s with her?” inquired Ma, put- 
ting another stick of wood on the fire. 

Mary shrugged. “You might know, 
‘Harold from Hollywood’. That’s what 
the boys around town have nicknamed 
him. But I notice it don’t keep all the 


Ss 


= 









girls from runnin’ after him. Looks like 
Lucy’s ahead though.” 

Ma frowned. Mr. Harold DeLancey. 
late of Hollywood, California, was cer- 
tainly upsetting things in Fairview. Drop- 
ping in, as he explained condescendingly 
to his fluttering aunt, Miss Jennie Mc- 
Millen, for a few weeks’ rest between 
pictures, he had in ten days’ time, caused 
Fairview to blossom with incipient Gar- 
bos and Crawfords and Myrna Loys. 

True, nobody could recall having seen 
Mr. DeLancey in any of the late pictures. 
But that, protested his admirers, didn’t 
mean anything. Mr. DeLancey himself 
admitted he had been playing small parts. 
Now, however, Super-Colossal had offered 
him an important part in their new pro- 
duction, “Desert Love.” That’s why he 
was here in Fairview, relaxing from the 
terrific strain of life in the film capital. 

Thereupon the speaker, usually fem- 
inine, sighed and gazed dreamily into 
space, while the listener, if masculine. 
grunted skeptically and meditated on the 
general brainlessness of women. 


Ma TOOK off her spec- 
tacles now and polished them thought- 
fully. 

Lucy, the thin, overworked eldest of 
six, hadn’t had much fun in her young 
life. But this winter she had gotten a job 
in Hudson’s General Store; her parents 
had moved to a nearby town, taking the 
younger children, and Lucy had come to 
board with Ma and blossom into a pretty. 
laughing girl with time for friends and 
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money for new clothes. Lately she had 
been going with young Bill Stevens from 
the Flowing Springs neighborhood and 
\Mla had hoped it would be a match. But 
now this DeLancey was spoiling things. 

“Hello! Am I late?” it was Lucy, 
breathless and shiny-eyed, the hair that 
had been straw-colored when she was 
thirteen, curling now in warm gold rings 
about her flushed face. She smiled joy- 
ously at Ma and Mary. 

Affectionately they smiled back, and 
\lary looked at the old mantel clock and 
declared she must run and would Miz 
Dunnaway just lend her enough sugar 
for breakfast. .. . 

She disappeared then, pulling the 
gray sweater about her shoulders, and 
Lucy took off her things and began to 
set the table, while Ma dished up the pot 
roast and potatoes and brought cream 
and cold slaw from the icebox. The 
hiscuits had not suffered from their wait, 
but Lucey buttered a flaky, melting mor- 
sel, then laid it untasted on her plate. 


Ho ttywoop must be 
1 wonderful place.” she said dreamily. 
“Harold—Mr. DeLancey—has been tell- 
ing me about the different movie stars. 
He knows them all personally, of course.” 

“Does he, now?” Ma was unimpressed. 
‘Have some o’ these beet pickles.” 

“He says I ought to have a screen 
test.” continued Lucy. “He thinks I’m 
the Janet Gaynor type.” 

Ma stirred her coffee. “There’s likely 
t thousand girls over the country that’s 
the Janet Gaynor type.” she said briskly. 

Lucy looked hurt. Then she went on. 
“Harold thinks Fairview is such a quaint 
village, but he doesn’t see how any young 
person could stand to live here always.” 

Ma bristled at this affront. “There’s 
not a nicer town of its size in the state!” 
she snapped. “And we've got plenty of 
smart young folks. Look at Bill Stevens,” 
she added slyly. 

“Oh, well, Bill’s father has that big 
farm,” said Lucy vaguely. “Anyway, I 
don’t believe Bill’s very ambitious.” 

Ma opened her mouth to speak, then 
closed it. Not ambitious indeed! Hadn't 
he managed the whole place since John 
Stevens had that trouble with his heart? 
Lucy had thought he was pretty nice, too. 
until just lately. 


Illustrator: Harold Anderson 
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“The Odd Fellows’ dance is Saturday 
night,” Lucy changed the subject again. 
“Do you s’pose I'd have time to make a 
dress? Mr. Hudson got in some lovely 
material today. Blue rayon taffeta. It’s 
only 89 cents and I believe I could get a 
dress out of three 8006... 

“Of course you'll have time,” Ma as- 
sured her. “You cut it out tomorrow 
night and I'll work on it daytimes.” 

“You're a darling!” Lucy jumped up 
to bring fresh biscuits and stopped be- 
side Ma’s chair to give her a little hug. 

“Go on with your blarney now!” Ma 
admonished severely, looking pleased. 
“Who are you goin’ to the dance with?” 

“Mr. DeLancey’s asked me,” said 
Lucy happily. “He says it will give him 
a picture of life in a small town.” 

“Well,” said Ma mildly. “I just 
thought you might be goin’ with Bill.” 

“T haven’t seen Bill lately,” said Lucy 
indifferently, “and after all I can’t sit 
around and wait for him to ask me. The 
other girls would give anything to go with 
Mr. DeLancey.” 

“T reckon it will be quite a treat,” Ma 
said dryly. 

But Lucy didn’t hear. “I believe I'll 
get my hair set,” she planned, “in one of 
those up-do styles. And I wish I had some 
silver slippers.” 

The dress was ready for Saturday 
night. Cut low in a heart-shaped neck- 
line, with little puffed sleeves and a long. 
full skirt, it enfolded Lucy’s slim figure 
like the petals of a flower. The “up” hair 
style gave her a pretty, old-fashioned 





dignity, and there were silver slippers 
after all (the result of Ma’s ingenuity 
with a pair of old white kid pumps and a 
can of aluminum paint). 

Mr. Harold DeLancey called for Lucy 
at 8:30. And he wore a tuxedo. “Doesn’t 
he look marvelous!” Lucy clutched Ma’s 
arm in the privacy of her bedroom where 
she was putting on her coat. “None of 
the other boys will be wearing one,” she 
went on. “I’m glad I have my dress.” 


Ma KEPT her opin- 
ion of Mr. DeLancey to herself. He 
looked nice enough, she admitted to her- 
self, if you liked long eye-lashes and 
shiny black hair and smooth, fancy man- 
ners. But somehow he reminded her of 
those handsome figures in the store win- 
dows at Gilman City. Pretty to look at. 
but nothing much inside. 

In the living room, Mr. DeLancey ad- 
justed the lapels of the coat he had worn 
as a waiter in a Hollywood cafe, and 
smiled complacently. He was certainly 
making an impression on this little town 
—at least the feminine part of it. And 
he had worked as an extra in a couple of 
pictures. He’d stick around long enough 
to work Aunt Jennie for the fare back to 
California. Too bad he couldn’t take 
Lucy back with him. She was a sweet 
kid, and she certainly thought he was 
tops. Maybe it could be arranged. . . . 

Lucy came out then, and he rose gal- 
lantly and said goodbye to Ma in his best 
John Barrymore manner. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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4 ways to make leftovers 
into company dishes 


Lots Of Flavor And Hearty 
Nourishment For Little Money 
In Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 


Le tempting Heinz Cooked 
Spaghetti transforms leftovers 
into company dishes! Heinz cooks 
prepare their own spaghetti from 
choice semolina flour. And the 
mouth-watering sauce, created by a 
world-famous chef, is made of ped- 
igreed tomatoes, rare spices, nippy 
cheese. Don’t be without Heinz 
Cooked Spaghetti! It’s an econom- 
ical one-dish meal—just as it comes 
from the tin. Because it provides 
vitamins and quick energy, it’s 
perfect for children’s lunches! 
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Ky Marion L. Faegre 


ARENTS. more than 
anyone else, can influence a child’s pres- 
ent and future attitude toward sex. What 
a child learns in his own home, and the 
way information is given him by his 
parents, will affect him far more than 
what he learns later. But parents can 
instruct their children properly only if 
their own attitudes are healthy. 

Many parents worry for fear of pre- 
maturely giving children information for 
which they are not ready, and have no 
use. Such dangers do not compare with 
the troubles arising from ignorance. A 
child who has had no help frem his par- 
ents may build up sadly distorted ideas 
when he has the misfortune to be mis- 
informed by playmates, sickened by foul 
reading or preyed upon by adults. 

A little child may be incurious about 
his body, and the uses of its parts. But 
as soon as he goes to school, he is going 
to mingle with children whose back- 
grounds and training may not be as 
wholesome as his own. If he knows the 
correct names of his various organs, if 
he has been introduced to the idea of 
where babies come from, in connection 
with the story of how carefully tended 
the human fetus must be (because only 
one is born at a time, instead of thou- 
sands, as in the case of fish or insects), 
he approaches the facts of life with 
wonder and delighted absorption. 


fa 

Tue older boy or girl 

who knows, beforehand, the meaning of 
the bodily changes that precede ado- 
lescence need not worry in secret about 
the new thoughts and feelings that accom- 
pany these changes. It’s a disturbing time 
at best, but children from 11 to 16 may 
be saved many feelings of guilt and 
fear, by knowing what’s going on within 
them. 7 
Keeping a step in advance of a child's 
actual needs prevents his being taken 
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@ “Where does the baby 
come from?” is a ques- 
tion that mothers can 
answer quite naturally. 


unaware, or confronted with situations 
that alarm and upset him. A girl who 
is told by her mother about the way in 
which sex has been lifted onto a plane 
of beauty by the love and devotion of a 
man and wife, before she is herself in- 
terested in the opposite sex, is not going 
to feel the repulsion that may bother 
her if her first knowledge of sex relations 
is deferred. The pamphlet “Growing up 
in the World Today.” by Emily Clapp. 
Massachusetts Social Hygiene Commit- 
tee, Little Building, Joston, Mass. (20 
cents) provides an excellent — back- 
eround for discussion between mother 
and daughter. 


jn 

Evcry parent should 
be able to answer a child’s questions 
calmly and naturally, but in order to do 
that, most of us need to do some reading 
and thinking. Such books as “Step by 
Step in Sex Education,” by Edith H. 
Swift ($2.00 Macmillan), and “Growing 
Up.” by Karl deSchweinitz ($1.75 Mac- 
millan) are very helpful guides. 

Sex education cannot be given in 
“doses.” The alert parent will find many 
opportunities in everyday life for en- 
larging a child’s outlook. For example. 
what better application could a_ child 
have of the way sex is connected with 
some of the highest and finest things in 
life than to watch the birth of kittens, 
and to see the care given them by the 
mother? On the farm there are many 
such opportunities. Especially in the case 
of children who do not ask questions, it 
is desirable to bring the topic up from 
time to time (in connection with bathing, 
or when cleaning a chicken and finding 
eggs inside, or when a neighbor has a 
new baby), in order to be sure that the 
children are gaining information in the 
right way. Giving children a wholesome 
attitude toward sex is not so difficult as 
many parents suppose. 








Nothing Else So Delicious 


THAT’S SO GOOD FOR YOU ? 


Oranges make it fun to get vitamins and minerals you need 
“ ee 





















You can’t feel your best, do your 
best or look your best unless you 
get plenty of vitamins and min- 
erals! And hardly half of our fami- 
lies do, says the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


Eat more of the bright, colorful 
foods, is the advice given by nutri- 
tionists. Make it a habit to enjoy 
an orange between meals or just 
before you go to bed. 








When you want a summer re- 
fresher for your family, choose one 
that gives you a real health benefit. 
Make up a big pitcher of fresh 
orangeade! You'll find a host of 
suggestions for cooling, nutritious 
juice drinks in Sunkist’s free recipe 
booklet. It’s a gold mine of ideas for 
salads, desserts—over 200 treats! 
Clip the coupon now and mail it 
for your copy. 





To be sure of having all the vita- 
min C you normally need each 
day, drink an 8-ounce glass of fresh 
orange juice with every breakfast. 


It also gives you vitamins A and 
B,, calcium, phosphorus and iron. 
Children need it especially—to 
build sound bones and teeth in a 
sturdy, disease-resistant body. 


Health begins at breakfast! 

















WONDERFULLY JUICY CALIFORNIA ORANGES PLENTIFUL IN ALL SIZES 


It’s an ideal orange crop in California this summer—and Sunkist Oranges (trademarked 
on the skin) are the pick of it! Tree ripe. Individually inspected. Richly nutritious and 
flavorful. Easy to peel, slice and section. Best for Juice and Every use! Buy them in 


quantities for economy. —_ Copyright, 1940, California Fruit Growers Exchange 


Sunkist 


CALIFORNIA ORANGES 


Best for Juice —and Every use / 











r Sunkist, Dept. 4807, Sunkist Building 
| Los Angeles, California | 
| Send FREE, “Sunkist Recipes for Every Day.” | 
| 
| Name _ _ — — | 
= 
Hear “Hedda Hopper’s Hollywood” | Street _ | 
Many Columbia Network Stations , 
Mondays — Wednesdays — Fridays >a — ee 
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Riding Horses, Swimming, Bringing in the Cows, Thrill These City Boys at Willowbrook Vacation Farm 


ONEY and adventure—both can 

come to women on the farm if 

they have the ingenuity and the 
time to think up interesting ways to make 
extra money. At least so the women 
found whose stories we tell on this page. 
Thousands of farm women make money 
is some manner—the instances cited here 
show that there are more ways to do it 
than you might suspect. 


City Boys Camp “Willowbrook Va- 
on the Farm cation. Farm.” It 
was a homemade 
folder, with photographs showing 
small city boys astride horses, sitting 
around a homemade swimming pool, 
and driving cows home from the pas- 
ture. Then and there we decided—my 
small son and I—that this was the 
place for him. A month of farm life 
would cost no more than a week at 
“camp”—$35 to be exact. 

When I visited Willowbrook Farm 
three weeks later I found a place of 
140 acres back up among the moun- 
tains of Nevada County, California. The 
buildings were like those you would find 
on any farm. In the main dormitory (a 
remodeled poultry house) two plank 
tables were being set for dinner. My 
son informed me that the “food here is 
lots better than at home and I eat three 
helpings of everything.” I looked about 
and saw practically the same kind of 
things I serve at home the year around! 
In the sleeping quarters were cots and 
orange-crate furniture. As I started to 
hang up a garment my scandalized son 
yelped: “That nail’s Timmy’s . . . these 
are my nails. We have to keep things in 
place in THIS camp.” 

A little dazed. I hunted up Mrs. David 


Loney, the farm woman who runs the 
place. She told me that ten years ago 
she and her husband had tried chicken 
farming, but that the depression had 
wiped out the business. The first sum- 
mer four friends had asked to send their 
children out for a month’s experience on 
the farm. The next summer the boys had 
wanted to come again—and bring 





Cattaraugus County Women Testing Their 


Wild Strawberry Recipe 


friends. By the third summer the two 
poultry houses were made into dormi- 
tories to accommodate thirty-three boys. 
More want to come but Mr. and Mrs. 
Loney prefer a small group, with a fam- 
ily-like atmosphere. The same boys come 
back year after year. 

Mrs. Loney, who has one son herself, 
teaches the boys games and takes them 
hiking, while her husband goes ahead 
with his work. Some farm women would 
be too busy to do this, yet many others 
might find it possible to take city boys 
for part of the summer. I know that the 
boys would “go” for it. As my small son 
put it: “We guys all like it here.” 

Frances Durland 


Cashing in on “Wild strawberry 
Wild Strawberries preserves—ummm!” 
And the customers 
at the New York State Fair soon bought 
out the entire supply of $700 worth, 
offered by fifty farm women of Cattarau- 
gus County. 
These special “wild” preserves are the 
answer the women found to the question 
of how to make money. Wild straw- 
berries grew all over their upland 
meadows—why not cash in on them? 

So a group of women, aided by 
Home Demonstre ion Agent Frances 
M. Graham, went to work on a recipe. 
For six years they have been perfect- 
ing it, and they are changing it again 
this year. (Customers think it’s aw- 
fully good now.) 

Designed primarily as a special top- 
ping for ice cream, the preserve is 
brilliant red, with the berries well dis- 
tributed throughout. Each woman 
uses the same recipe, packs in the 
same kind of jars, and charges the 
same price (12 oz., 50c; 8 0z., 35c; 

3 oz., 15c). Here is the Cattaraugus 
County recipe as used last year: 

To 4 cups hulled berries (wild berries are 
not washed), add 2 cups sugar. Heat very 
slowly, without stirring, until plenty of juice 
is formed. Drain off juice, pour it over 2 
additional cups sugar. Heat juice and sugar 
in one pan, berries and sugar in another. 
When both are boiling, combine and_ boil 
vigorously for 8 minutes. Remove from fire, 
skim. Let stand 3 or 4 hours to plump, shak- 
ing occasionally. Reheat to boiling, then 
partially cool (to prevent floating). Spoon 
berries into jars, cover with syrup, seal. 


Selling whole Sun- 
day dinners—not just 
dressed chicken—has 
made money for a number of Nebraska 


They Sell Whole 


Sunday Dinners 


tri 
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women recently—$150 in one instance. i] Ch e i] h 
Each food is packed separately and ready J e y qi mm pion fe & W y 
to cook, in waxed paper or pasteboard e e 
cartons, and delivered by market basket she msists on Certo 
Sunday morning. For example, Mrs. Gus 
Nitz of Jefferson County sells 500 broil- 
ers, cut up for the pan, plus other foods, The “Tried and True” 
before July 1. 
o 
Her Conserves Go It was a clev- Pectin that takes 
to a Broadway Store — erly worded “ad” 
os te tam the Guesswork 
daily newspaper that made us hunt out a 
certain farmer’s wife in Dane County, out of 
Wisconsin. She was responsible for the ° 
conserve that got a et Broadway Jelly-Making! 
store “in a jam,” as they put it, because Mrs. Lucy Thomson, of Peoria, Illinois, 
hungry bankers, city housewives and ca- who won 6 prizes at the Illinois State 
of reer girls were clamoring for more Bur Fair for the jellies and jams she made 
Oak Farm Conserve. with Certo. And here’s how Mrs. Thom- 
So we sat down in Mrs. E. J. O’Meara’s son made those prize-winning jams 
sunny kitchen, not long ago, while she and jellies! 
told us how it came about that last year 
she shipped 6000 jars 1100 miles. 
It all started with a Christmas box 
of conserves sent by Mrs. O'Meara to a “I depend on Certo for perfect re- 
sults,” says Mrs. Thomson, ‘‘and Certo 
- never lets me down. With Certo, even 
strawberries and pineapple jell perfectly. 
My pineapple jelly, made with Certo, 
was a prize-winner for me at the Fair. 
ry 
#4 
~~ 
ht 2 
th, 
ne “Some women still think making jelly 
means hours of slaving over a hot stove 
he —but they’re wrong! Why, I boil my 
- \ fruit mixture only '4 minute—and in 
ie, Ls kd less than 15 minutes after my fruit is 
nd —. : =\ = prepared, I’m all through! 
at ii — = =| r 
by 3 wit 
* Mrs. —— ~~ Her a 1100 | “It's always a satisfaction to me to see 
om oe ee | how much more jelly I get with Certo. 
i former school friend in New York City. | Due to that short boil, no juice boils 
2 The friend was so enraptured by them | away, so I average 11 glasses instead of \ ( 
that she showed them to a Long Island 7. That’s half again more jelly—so you ») \ 
1p. neighbor, who, it happened, was buyer see Certo is a real money-saver! 
- for a big store. The upshot was a deal 4 i. 
jis with Mrs. O'Meara to supply a large | “It stands to reason that jams and 
’ order. Then there were re-orders. The | ; ° »- ° . 
an "nee-ggpi ase geeeclgate Paap iy sie | =F. \ jellies made with Certo taste better— 
he at ane 2 —— iti a # \ they’re bound to! For that short boil 
he Doar sg seater and aired pio eaeaing ee: Cre doesn’t let the flavor go off in steam... 
Ty nitrate otal re result of much real — ™"\so the finished jams and jellies have 
ets ing and sending jars back and forth for 0 ; ror!” 
is approval. Each was a delicious blending ? ; OR ONLY 1.0 — of the real fresh fruit Savor! 
—— . y , : Ty 7 VALUE F wanted oem 
ot fruits, spices, nuts and sugar. The $2.00 vou've alway® Wr meled pat 
a apple conserve. for example, was made Flere are the sonjoet the right Miieaw berry — Look for the tested recipes under 
wo of apples boiled in cider. then baked num ogee’ wooden nagar * handled tebele the label of every bottle of Certo 
2 to 216° F. with spice and sugar and made rf . - ae a ee eee 
yar rich with hickory nuts added last! num ! oodet Jase ct one | Foods Corp.» 1940 
aie I ' "Meara’s —_ jong-handled seen papel 84 oe only 91-9 ™ Copyright Cnr eae 
oil _ important to Mrs. O’Meara’s success oe juices 12 Sone yours f ys.7 
is the care with which she packed her colors: ogee portle of pro ge x, Michige" 1 me the 
ak- product. She used straight-sided 11 oz. seit = ops, attle Cree + Cer ». Pleas sbove 
en jars with neat white-enamel tops, but | =* — ENERAL a aa o bottle och is described 4 
oy next year plans to use another type with -- g1.99 and & oon value $2-00) 
_ self-sealing lids. The boiling hot con- Enclosed Making aie 
- serve, cooked by thermometer, was _ 
oe te ied sterilized jars, topped with — State —— pacer Bh 9 i 
os eriliz s, then processed in an elec- . _ offer oP enly in U.S: t jibited) 
ka tric roaster for five minutes. , Street City oe wakes Wena 
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YOU CAN 
SEE WHY 
IT POURS! 
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ao EE aH 
ISN'T I(T POSSIBLE TO GET A Fi 
SALT THAT WONT LUMP AND CAKE } | 
IN THIS RAINY WEATHER @ 7" 
















/ LBW YES, MORTONS HAS W 
“1 UNIFORM CUBE CRYSTALS 
THAT DON'T STICK 

TOGETHER AND 
CLOG SALTCELLARS! 
JUST LOOK THROUGH 
THIS GLASS AND SEE! 



































HONEY, 11S ASTONW/SHING 
THE WAY THIS NEW SALT OF 








AND JUST THINK ! 

THE GROCER SAYS 
//) THAT AN AVERAGE 

FAMILY CAN USE 

IT FREELY FOR 

ONLY 2¢ A WEEK! 


WHEN IT RAINS, IT POURS 
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moon, a handsome boy, a pretty 
new frock, and beautiful music 

that’s your dream of a dance. 
Music in the air, in your heart 
and in your steps. But a dance 
is one event where all the glam- 
our in the world won't get you 
as far as the first intermission if 
you ean’t glide across a highly 
polished floor, in time with the 
music, in time with your 
partner. 

The other day I went up to New York 
to interview Arthur Murray, the world 
famous dancing instructor, to find out 
how you can become a good dancer. It 
isn’t as easy as A-B-C, but there are a 
few basic principles involved that will 
get you off on the right foot, both lit- 
erally and figuratively. Most of them 
apply to boys as well as girls. 

Mr. Murray has what he calls his list 
of essentials to successful dancing. First 
on that list is this: Know the basic steps 
and their possible combinations. That’s 


| logical. You could hardly expect to be 
| able to dance if your feet had no idea 
| what they were supposed to do. The fox 
' trot is considered the basic and most 


popular step, the foundation for most 
other modern dances. 

His second requirement: “Always be 
ready for the next step and keep your 


| feet out of your partner’s way.” 


“But how?” I wailed. “That’s the ob- 
ject, I know, but how can you do it?” 

“When stepping backward, make your 
toes go back as far as you can,” he told 
me. “Stretch your toes backward. Do it 
easily and gracefully. Keep your heels 
off the floor as much as possible, your 
feet close together.” 

“What if you’re not going backward?” 
I asked, remembering some uneasy mo- 


An interview wi 


9 inl 
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‘ARTHUR MURRAY TELLS YOU WHAT TO DO 





ments I had had on dance floors. “It’s 
just as hard to keep your feet out of 
your partner’s way when you're going 
sideways, and it’s even harder when 
you're going forward.” 

“Whether you go backward, forward, 
or sideways, make your toes lead,” this 
great dancer repeated patiently. “Dance 
as though you didn’t have a foot, but only 
a big toe. Step—don’t slide—forward, 
backward, or to the side with that one 
large toe.” 

“Remember not to ‘fight’ your partner’s 
leading,” he cautioned. “Let him guide 
you through his movements. On the other 
hand, don’t relax all over, or you'll be 
leaning heavily on him.” 


ah 

I HAT’S one of the most 
common faults girls have. A boy likes to 
dance with a girl who seems light as a 
feather, but if her left arm hangs heavily 
at the elbow and if she doesn’t hold 
up her own right hand, she doesn't 
qualify. 

Mr. Murray’s advice to boys about 
leading expertly starts with these words: 
“A good leader is always sure of what 
he is doing. If you aren’t sure of your- 
self, you can’t expect your partner to be 
able to follow you.” Guiding by pushing 
and pulling is out. Counting aloud or 
telling your partner what you intend to 
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do is unnecessary. You indicate direc- 
tien to your partner with your right hand 
ind arm, held firmly just above the 
virl’s waist. The left hand helps little. 

“Girls who knew how to lead are the 
best dancers,” claims Mr. Murray, thus 
exploding a well established theory. His 
explanation is that a girl who knows the 
man’s steps and who has had experience 
in leading is more alert. better able to 
inticipate what he is going to do next. 
It also helps develop perfect posture. 

Speaking of posture reminded me of 
tall girls who try to dance “small.” 

‘If youre tall, keep your elbows low,” 
he said. “And be doubly careful not to 
let your arms rest heavily upon your part- 
ner. If you need to reduce your height 
by several inches you can let your knees 
bend slightly without changing your 
natural standing posture in any other 
way. Never lean over.” 

Short girls have their problems too. 
Mr. Murray suggests that they always 
dance on the tips of their toes; stand as 
tall as they can, head high and chest out: 
lift their feet off the floor and never take 
short steps. Leading with your toes as 
you step automatically increases the 
length of your step about four to six 
inches. Hold your arms high when you 
practice alone: muscles will be strength- 
ened and you will not tire easily. 


ry 

l ALL or short, big or 
small, you all assume a conservative pos- 
ture for dancing if you're smart. Cheek- 
to-cheek, head-to-head—all those extreme 
or exaggerated positions—are not only in 
poor taste but indicate that you don’t 
know how to dance properly. 

Just because you're a little stiff or self- 
conscious, don’t become discouraged. 
Phat’s only natural. You didn’t learn to 
skate, swim, play volley ball or baseball 
without feeling awkward. Practice will 
bring grace and sureness. 

None of this is as easy as it sounds. I 
know, for I had an hour’s lesson myself. 
Like most of you, I'd never had an actual 
lesson in my life. I had just watched 
others, danced with my girl friends, and 
blackmailed my big brothers into danc- 
ing with me occasionally. But now I’ve 
had an actual lesson. For half an hour. 
one instructor patiently showed me the 
fine points of weight-shifting in the rum- 
ba; for another half hour, another in- 
structor (I must have been too hard on 
the first boy) put me through the fox trot. 
the waltz, and even the tango. I was try- 
ing to remember all the rules and still be 
is light as that feather. I guess I man- 
aged to kee p my right foot next to his 
right foot when we pivoted and I found it 
easier to follow when my left hand was 
on the back of his right shoulder. But 
my head was in a whirl. 

If my friends see me floating about the 
room now, a far-away look in my eyes, 
my arms raised as if I’m walking in my 
sleep, they think nothing of it. [’'m just 
practicing, 











You may work like a beaver on your washings and stil/ have tattle-tale gray! 
To get rid of that drab, dingy look, you need a soap that washes out deep-down dirt 
as well as the surface kind. You need Fels-Naptha Soap— golden bar or golden 
chips. And here’s the reason why... 





You get two willing workers in Fels-Naptha—richer go/den soap teamed with 
gentle dirt-loosening naptha. Two busy hustlers that speed out every last speck of 
dirt and make clothes dazzling white, sweetly fragrant. Enjoy this extra help both 
ways. Use Fels-Naptha Soap for all bar-soap jobs. Use Fels-Naptha Soap Chips for 
all box-soap jobs. These go/den flakes pep up washing machines like magic—be- 
cause they’re HUSKIER—not puffed up with air like flimsy powders! No sneezy 
dust to bother you. And you get the grandest suds ever because they now hold a 
marvelous new suds-builder. Ask your grocer today for Fels-Naptha Soap—golden 
bar or golden chips—and put an end to tattle-tale gray in your house! 


Wherever you use bar-soap, use Fels-Naptha Soap 


Wherever you use box-soap, use Fels-Naptha Soap Chips 





COPR. 1940, FELS & CO. 
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-»e AND I GIVE 


TIL 


MASON JARS 
ALL THE CREDIT 


“Jim never dreamed that our food 
budget could be cut, but I knew some- 
thing had to be done so...I purchased 
a few dozen KERR Mason Jars and 
KERR ‘Self-sealing’ Caps and pro- 
ceeded to can some of our food. 


“It took only a few hours and, hon- 
estly, with the KERR method of sealing 
it was easy and exciting. 


“To make a long story short...! 
slashed the food budget considerably. 
Jim is so proud of me he is about to 
‘pop’ and I found the way to save yet 
have fun and enjoyment in serving my 
own delicious and attractive home 
canned fruits and vegetables.” 










Kerr Mason Jar Co., 

190 Title Insurance Bldg., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

**Let’s Eat'’ Recipes for using 

home canned foods by Kerr.. + 
mple Kerr Mason Caps 

**Guide to Home Canning” 





CUT OUT AND SEND TODAY! 
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QUILTING COMES TO 


os -ONE is the 


theme of this new idea in table mats. One 
side for breakfast, the other for dinner. 
The gay pattern of colored squares on a 
white background will brighten up any 
table. Turn them over and you have for 
the next meal, solid colored covers with 
white quilting that makes an attractive 
pattern. 

The quilting and patch work effect 
makes the mats especially attractive for 
use on antique maple or drop leaf tables. 





A feature net to be overlooked is the 
protection they give your table surface. 
Each mat is quilted with cotton between 
and the hottest dishes can be used with- 
out worry that your table surface will be 
marred. Four of the eleven inch napkins 
are made from the colored material and 
four from the ivory. Use any color com- 
bination that suits your fancy so long as 
it harmonizes with your dishes. The mats 
are easily laundered but should be dried 
thoroughly before ironing. 








P P : s : ‘arm 
Directions for making mats will be sent on request accompanied by stamped, addressed envelope- Fart 
Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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E have some spare time Up in 

Polly’s Room these summer days, 

and so we're making things. In 
the picture, the two girls have just fin- 
ished making a necklace out of colored 
rubber bands! It can be worn with your 
summer frocks or it can go right in the 
water with you when you go swimming. 
There’s nothing at all to making it and 
its such fun to wear. 

All you need are bunches of colored 
rubber bands and a necklace or bracelet 
cord. You can make yours vari-colored in 
pastels or all one color. 


*% * * 


Dear Polly: Who speaks first when a 
boy and a girl meet on the street?— 


Marie, Wisconsin. 


¢ YOU want to be perfectly proper, 
the girl does. But when two people 
who know each other well meet on the 
street, neither waits for the other; they 
usually speak simultaneously. 


¥ 


Dear Polly: I was to have spent the 
weekend with a very good friend, but 
couldn't go because I became ill. I didn’t 
want to go anyhow because they play 
such games as post office at parties. What 
Should I do next time?—Jane, Texas. 


L bs can always avoid accepting her 
invitations by pleading conflicting 
arrangements. Or sometime simply men- 
lion to your hostess how much you dis- 
games; chances are 
that she dislikes it as much as you do. 
As ammunition you should have up your 
sleeve several good, hilarious games to 
keep the party rolling. 


like playing such 


* %& 


Dear Polly: What can a girl of 15 
who lives in the country do in the long 
evenings? I’m not interested in boys.— 
Violet, Penns, lvania. | 
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EAD, sew, cook, listen to the radio. 

Indulge in some interior decorating. 
Learn handicraft. You have a wonderful 
opportunity to acquire any number of 
talents during your spare time. Fix up 
a game room for darts, table tennis, 
dancing, etc., and make an effort to have 
your friends come out as frequently as 


possible. Occasionally include boys; 
you'll be surprised to find they’re fun. 
*% % * 


Dear Polly: Is it necessary for me to 
send a gift to my hostess and her moth- 
er? I was in their home for the week- 
end.—Mary, North Carolina. 


T ISN’T necessary, but it’s a lovely 
gesture. Of course you will send her 
mother a note. Then if you care to send 
an inexpensive gift, you may do so. 
* * * 
Dear Polly: Is it all right for more 
than three people to walk together on the 
sidewalk?—Lucy, Colorado. 


HREE? All right. But four abreast? 

No! When you're double dating, go 
down the street two by two. When there 
are several girls out together, you still 
should walk two by two. Otherwise you 
become a public nuisance. 


* * * 
Dear Polly: Finger bowls awe me. 


How should you manage them?—Judy, 


Oklahoma. 


S INCONSPICUOUSLY as possible. 
You dip the fingers of first one hand 

and then the other and then blot your 
hands dry with your napkin in your lap. 





NOVELTY NECKLACE OR BRACELET 


Would you like to make a necklace of rubber 
bonds? For directions, send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Youth Dept., Farm Journal and 
Farmer's Wife, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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AND | SPENT SO MUCK 
TO MAKE THIS A GOOD 


HE best eggs... fine creamery butter... 

expensive flavoring —no wonder Mary 
was upset about her cake failure. 

What a pity she didn’t know the impor- 
tance of baking powder—that any woman 
who bakes can be more certain of success 
every time with dependable Royal. 

You see Royal, made with Cream of Tar- 
tar, has a special “steady action” that is 
different from most baking powders. Royal 
begins its work the moment it is stirred in 
the batter. Thus the expansion of the batter 
is continuous and even. That is why Royal 
cakes are fine-grained... light... fluffy. 
Why they keep their delicious moistness 
and flavor longer. 

Many baking powders seem to have an 
explosive, uneven action. A greater part of 
the expansion is delayed until the cake is in 
the oven. Rising is often over-rapid. It may 
blow the batter full of large holes. Then the 
cake will be coarse... dry... crumbly. 

See these actual photographs of cake, 
magnified, and the difference in results: 


UNEVEN BAKING 
POWDER ACTION 


STEADY BAKING 
POWDER ACTION 





The greater assurance that Royal gives costs 
only about 1¢ per baking. The rest of your in- 
gredients cost 30 to 40 times that much. Pure 
Cream of Tartar makes Royal cost more per 
can — but the difference per baking between 
Royal and ordinary baking powders is only a 
fraction of a cent! 

Remember, Royal is the on/y nationally dis- 
tributed baking powder made with wholesome 
Cream of Tartar—a product of fresh, luscious 
grapes. Cream of Tartar 
leaves no acrid ‘baking 
powder taste.”” So ask your 
grocer for ROYAL. Use it 
whenever you bake. You'll 
agree it’s well worth the 
difference in price. 


ROYAL COOK BOOK FREE 


If you bake at home, you should 
have a copy of the Royal Cook 
Book which tells you how to make 
delicious cakes, biscuits, muvuf- 
fins, pies, puddings, and main 
dishes. Send your name and ad- 
dress to Royal Baking Powder, 
691 Washington St., New York 
©1940, Standard Brands Inc. City. Dept. 57. 
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“The Summer 





| 
| Sun has changed Fo keep an Lovely 


your skin 


—why not change the shade 
of your Face Powder?” 


coh. ah Cotta 









Slowly, subtly —the sun has deepened your 
skin tones. Don’t risk wearing a powder shade 
too light for your skin! Change to a warmer, 
richer shade that flatters your skin as it is now/ 
And get that shade in my grit-free powder! 





Lady Esther Face Powder is s0 smooth it 
clings 4 hours. Put it on after dinner—say at 8 
—and at midnight it will still flatter your skin 
No coarse particles give you a “powdery” look. 


RY EACH SHADE of my powder on your 
own skin...at my expense. Simply mail 
the coupon, and you will receive 10 thrill- 
ing new shades of my grit-free powder. 
Make my “Bite Test’! Put a pinch of 
your present powder between your teeth. 
Make sure they are even, then grind slow- 
ly. Don’t be shocked if your teeth find grit! 
Impartial tests showed many powders costing 
$2.00, $3.00 and even more—contained up to 
20.44% grit. But there is no grit in Lady 
Esther Powder. So mail the coupon now! 


Si weir VA AA In T0900 I “% 





3 ( You can paste this on a penny postcard) 


3 Lavy EstHer, 7168 West 65th St., Chicago, Il. 


FR E- Please send me PpostTrarp your 
10 new shades of face pow- 
der, also a tube of your Four Purpose Face 


Cream. 57) 


Name 








WOVenen vente 


Address. 





City- _State____ 


(If you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont.) 
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EVEN ON HOT DAYS 
Ky Phyllis Wray 


Do you know how to coax your 
hair out of its dull, winter-worn 
state? Massage, hot oil treatments 
and brushing pave the way to hair 
beauty. 







Do you know how to prevent an 
ugly peeling nose when you’re out 
in the hot sun? A foundation base 
followed by dark powder helps 
filter the sun’s rays. 


Do you know how to avoid a 
patched looking make-up? You’ll 
find that a powder foundation is 
helpful in giving the skin a smooth, 
velvety look. 


ee See... 


Do you know how to make a 
| limited cosmetics budget meet your 
beauty needs? Creams that serve 
more than one purpose are a big 
help. 

Do you know how to avoid that 
obviously made-up look? Soft 
pastel shades in lipsticks give a 
more delicate, natural appearance 
to the lips. 


Do you know how to make the 
prosaic cleansing bath into a real 
beauty treatment? Fragrant bath 
salts, oils, bubble baths make you 
feel lovely. 





o ea 


Do you know how to avoid 
offending with perspiration odor 
during torrid summer days? Fre- 


deodorants are “musts” for dainti- 


ness. 





Do you know how to keep cool 


ing. 





& 


Do you feel self-conscious about 
heavy hair on arms and legs? You 
can bleach it with fresh hydrogen 
peroxide, or use special depilatories 
for leg hair. 














quent bathing, anti-perspirants and oo 





longer when the mercury soars? 
The use of cooling colognes and 
dusting powders is ever so refresh- 





Y 


A good hair brush with a stimu- 
lating sweep that massages the 
scalp and polishes the hair to 
radiant health is Pro-phy-lac-tic’s 
Stranzit. ($1.50 up.) 


wt 


Stay pale as a lily if that’s your 
choice or tan gradually, without 
burning, to a warm golden brown. 
Dorothy Gray’s Sunburn Cream will 
help. ($1.00.) 


You'll like Pan-Cake-Make-up 
for a foundation. It is a base that 
also helps conceal tiny blemishes, 
put out by Max Factor, Hollywood 
make-up expert. ($1.50.) 


BRLNTS . <q 
Bases st as Bare 


Make the most of your budget 
with a four-purpose face cream 
such as Lady Esther’s. It cleanses, 
lubricates, protects and acts as 
make-up base. (10c up.) 





Co we & eS 
SERS Se = ESS x 


Your lips will have a soft bloom 
with Tangee Natural, a_ lipstick 
that changes color on your lips to 
blend with your own natural skin 
coloring. (10c up.) 


i 


A luxurious, relaxing beauty 
treatment costs little. Give your- 
self a Linit bath—it softens your 
skin and gives it a delightful fra- 
grance. (15c.) 

& 4 

After your bath, apply an anti- 
perspirant such as Odo-ro-no (35c) 
to keep you dainty. In-between, 
supplement with a cream deodorant 
such as Arrid. (40c.) 


pees pare | 


Among the good products to 
keep you dainty during hot weather 
are Hudnut’s Yanky Clover Dusting 
Powder and Cologne, with a pleas- 
ing scent. ($1.00 each.) 


cg nerne . cease peer 
<< Sater eT - Smells er 
See : re Bares 


To make arm and leg hair less 
conspicuous bleach with Mar- 
chand’s Golden Hair Wash. (50c.) 
For leg hair use Bellin’s Wonder- 
stoen. ($1.25.) 








For help with personal beauty problems, write to Dept. P. W., Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife. 


Send 3c self-addressed envelope. 
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BE READY FOR A SURPRISE 


-when you see this modern 
Perfection Oil Range at work ! 


wife Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling 


HE two small boys 
looked at me and smiled—wistfully, eag- 
erly, just a little fearfully. Their mother, 
searching for English words, her hands 
clasping and unclasping, explained: “The 
Nazis came. Our farm, the second largest 
in Austria, was taken. The father was 
thrown in prison—ten months. The young 
ones and I are in Switzerland. At last it 
is England and your Christian Endeavor 
friends gave us shelter. Then the father 
joins us and he is penniless. Now we are 
here. The Refugee Aid is providing.” Her 
voice trails off, her eyes wait. 

Thus it is over the world today. The 
refugees flee—hungry, naked, unshel- 
tered, dying. Then those still alive “wait.” 

Six hundred there were in the tragic 
voyage that, sailing westward from tor- 
tured Europe some months ago, found no 
destination. You remember the impaired 
passports—at any rate that was the reason 
given. Frantically cables were sent every- 
where. When no harbor opened and no 
government relented, the six hundred 
were forced to leave Havana—homeless. 

Then was written one of the poignant 
stories of this ravished decade. England 
accepted two hundred! Belgium, already 
overcrowded, accepted two hundred! And 
France with one refugee for every ten of 
her own people, accepted two hundred! 
Surely One called the Saviour of Man 
must have smiled: “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these .. .” 


TueEseE are days when 
it is hard not to despise one’s self. We 
are determined to remain out of this war 
but we are not neutral in thought. We are 
against the persecutors of the weak, the 
violators of frontiers, the destroyers of 
democratic institutions, and all this hor- 
ror of man-inflicted torture. But how can 
we save our own souls and sit by idly? 
This nation must set out to achieve a sac- 
rificial program to help win the peace, 
and as individuals we must give until we 
feel the giving. We too must know in a 
little, at least, the agony of the victims 
ol man’s inhumanity to man. Sacrifice is 
the only victory spirit and nothing less 
will save us now. The Red Cross is again 
the world’s sign of redemption. 











THOUGH MODERN AS 

ANY RANGE-—IT USES 

THE ECONOMY FUEL, 
KEROSENE! 


Women are amazed to see 
how this modern Perfec- 
tion banishes old ideas 
that an oil range is slow and diffi- 
cult to regulate. For its five High- 
Power Burners are fast, clean and 
odorless—unexcelled by any other 
type of burner, regardless of fuel. 
They give instant heat—immediate 


You get the world’s 
lowest cost modern 
refrigeration with 
SUPERFEX Oil Burn- 
ing Refrigerator — a 
Perfection product. 








sr 















control for boiling or simmering 


—st 


eady heat for hours. The 


scientifically ventilated “Live 
Heat” Oven helps make baking 


and 


roasting better than ever be- 


fore. And—this modern Perfection 


can 
age 


dlin 


be connected to outside stor- 
tank, ending carrying or han- 


g fuel in the kitchen! Ask 


your dealer for a demonstration 


—see its marvelous performance 


...get proof of its great economy! 


Wide choice of models and 


pric 


FREE! BEAUTIFUL 
©® CATALOG! 
PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


7208-D Piatt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me free catalog, illustrating the 


full line of () PERFECTION Oil Burning Stoves 
(J) SUPERFEX Oil Burning Refrigerators 
Name 
St. or R.F.D. Post Office 


County 





es... easy payment plan. 


The Mark of Quality 











——————— ——} 


State 
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Oh EXTRA HAN 





Mrs. Trent Garverick of Ohio comes to our Farm hitchen to show how to do it easily. 


HEN I have hands 
to feed.” is bound to start the conver- 
sational ball to rolling. come summer 
days and ripening grain. The country 
bride may start at the thought of her 
first bout with feeding extra men, but 
grandmother reassures her by telling how 
much more difficult it was in her day. 

Comparatively simple, indeed, is the 
modern way in which Ohio’s Mrs. Trent 
Garverick cooked for her hands last 
year. She had turned in her old range 
for a new electric one, but not until she 
put it through its paces in cooking a quan- 
tity of food was she completely “sold.” 

So timely and helpful was the story of 
how she managed a real farm job that we 
invited her to come to Philadelphia as 
one of our series of Guest Cooks. In our 
own Farm Kitchen she cooked a dinner 
such as she cooks at home for harvesters. 
And served it to our staff, who fell to 
with as much gusto as any crew just in 
from the fields. 


Good food it was, too,—a savory roast, 
mashed potatoes whipped to a_ fluffy 
whiteness with hot milk, rich brown 
gravy, a different vegetable dish, juicy 
berry pies. 

Her recipes will interest you, we think, 
whether you cook for hands or not, and 
whether you lay a fire with wood and 
coal. light a burner, or turn on a switch. 


Mrs. Garverick’s Menu 


(and amounts of food used for 20 men) 


Roast pork ....2 shoulders, 13 to 15 Ibs. 
Mashed white potatoes.............. 10 Ibs. 
Candied sweet potatoes.............. 5 lbs. 


Apple sauce (sieved while hot)........5 Ibs. 
Vegetable casserole. .2 cans peas, 2 cans corn 

2 Ibs. carrots 
Blackberry pies (3 or 4 pies)...3 qts. berries 


Cheese (to serve with pie)........... 11/5 |b. 
Dn ae f 
I er gear ara ctr a nunasl sib tora. a aoe gare I pt. 
Beet and cucumber pickles............ 2 qts. 
Cinnamon and whole wheat bread. .3 loaves 
Butter . ote eewe we coveseoenone /, Ibs 
Coffee —_ cise V/ Ib. 
Iced tea 44 c. black tea 


Vegetable Casserole 
Serves 10 or 12 men 
| No. 2 can corn /> tsp. pepper 
| No. 2 can peas I'/ tsp. salt 
2 c. cooked, diced About 3 c. milk 
carrots Butter 

| box salted crackers (about 7 oz.) 
Drain liquid from peas. corn and + or 5 
cooked carrots and measure (about 1!» c.). 
Add milk to make 1 qt. liquid. In a large 
casserole, alternate layers of vegetables and 
crackers. Add seasonings and liquid. Dot 
with butter. Bake at 350° F. about 45 min. 


So-Simple Baked Beans 


| qt. navy beans 7 to 8 c. water 

V4 c. molasses | onion 

2 tblsp. brown sugar ='!/p Ib. bacon or salt 
Vp tsp. dry mustard pork 


| tbisp. salt 


Wash and pick over beans. Place in deep- 
well or thrift cooker (no soaking!). Mix 
seasonings with part of the water, pour over 
beans. Bury meat (diced or scored) an 
onion (whole). Add rest of water. Cover, 
cook on low heat 8 to 10 hours. Do not re- 
move cover. Fine for overnight cooking. 
Makes 212 cts. 





—-* 
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Sour Cream Spice Cake 

Vy tsp. cloves 

2 eggs 

| c. brown sugar 
1c. thick sour cream 


1'/ c. sifted flour 
Vy tsp. soda 

V/> tsp. salt 

| tsp. cinnamon 
In a bowl, blend egg, sour cream and sugar. 
Add sifted dry ingredients. Beat until smooth. 
Drop into paper cups in muffin tins and bake 


in moderate oven (375° F.) 25 minutes. 


Makes 20 small cup cakes or 1 large square. 
Ice as follows: heat to scalding 4 tblsp. 


brown sugar and 4 tblsp. cream; add % tsp. 
vanilla and powdered sugar to spread. 


Apple or Peach Crisp 
| tsp. cinnamon 


Vy c. soft butter 
4 c. flour 


| qt. sliced apples 
or peaches 

2 c. water 

| c. brown sugar 
Put fruit in the bottom of a baking dish, 
add water. Mix together sugar, cinnamon, 
butter and flour until well blended. Pat on 
top of fruit, covering entirely. Bake, un- 
covered, in a moderate oven (350° F.) 1 hour 
or longer. Serve warm with or without cream. 


AX? here’s more about our interesting 
Guest Cook. Regularly there are just 
three of her family at home: Mr. and 
Mrs. Garverick, and Bobby. But in the 
middle of July there were thirty threshers 




















Upper left: Editorial “hands” enjoying Mrs, Gar- 
verick’s dinner. Left to right around the back of the 
table: Wheeler McMillen, Arthur Jenkins, Bob How- 
ard, Jud Mulford, Glen Kirkpatrick; back views of 
Mary Reynolds, Jimmy Bailey, Andy Sundstrom, and 
Carroll Streeter, Miriam Williams serving. Center: 
Mrs. Garverick takes a look at the roast and at the cas- 
serole dish in the oven. Right: Busy with dishing up 
are Mrs. Garverick; Miriam Williams, foods editor; 
and Jane Hockley, assistant in the Farm Kitchen. 


to feed, all at one time. Then came four 
days of extra hands to harvest soy beans, 
followed by cement workers who were 
putting in a basement floor. There were 
twenty silo fillers to fill with food, and 
at corn-picking time, eight extra men. 
And during a lull in all this extra work, 
the Washington Community Club came 
over for dinner! 

About the time we wrote Mrs. Gar- 
verick this spring, asking her to come to 
our Farm Kitchen, she was having a com- 
munity club covered-dish dinner for 
ninety-six people, and serving as hostess 
to 45 women at a dinner to demonstrate 
her electric range! How does she manage 
it all? 

“At home, of course, you don’t always 
know when men are coming,” Mrs. 
Garverick explained. “The weather may 
upset your plans. So I have staples on 
hand, in fact everything but the meat 
and extra bread. If there is time, I bake 
cakes or cookies, make sauce and the 
like the day before. But I always bake 
my pies the same day they are served.” 

A big roast is always 
an oven problem, so 
Mrs. Garverick starts 
her roast early in a 
fairly hot oven, and fin- 
ishes it at 300° F. in 
her supplementary oven 
(which in your case 
may be an_ electric 
roaster). Pies are then 
baked in the hot oven, 
and casserole dishes 
put in later at low heat. 
If you have only one 
oven, “get your pies 
baked early” is her ad- 
vice. 

The deep well cooker 





Have you ever tried a complete “no peeking” oven dinner? In the Farm 
Kitchen Jane and | found our first one exciting — and successful — because we \ 
followed tested recipes. Many menus for oven, thrift-cooker, broiler, and 
surface meals with tested recipes are available in our new service leofiet, 
Easy and Economical Farm Menus and Recipes. They come from the home 
economics departments of several equipment companies, and are re-tested in 
our own Farm Kitchen. Send 3c to the Farm Kitchen, Farm Journal ond Farmer's 


Wife, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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is ideal for baked beans (cooked over- 
night as in the recipe), then for potatoes 
which are cooked in quantity, mashed, 
and easily kept hot in the cooker. Sweet 
potatoes may be simmered in their brown 
sugar and butter syrup, on top of the stove 
or in the oven along with the casserole 
dish if there is room. With an electric tea 
kettle connected to the stove plug, hot 
water for hot or iced tea is no problem, 
and coffee is made in a big kettle. In 
preparing our Farm Kitchen meal Mrs. 
Garverick still had a burner on our three- 
burner range for gravy. 


HEN she has no extra help, Mrs. 

Garverick saves time by such devices 
as preparing her pie mix ahead (all but 
the water) ; by using commercially canned 
vegetables as peas, corn, and beans; by 
using ready-sliced bread; by combining 
home-canned meat or chicken’ with 
noodles in the deep-well cooker as the 
main meat dish. 

“But how much does all this electric 
cooking cost?” you may be wondering. 
As it happens, Mrs. Garverick could 
tell, because her range had a separate 
meter, thanks to a co-operative study 
made possible by the local R. E. A. su- 
pervisor, Howard Clapper. During four 
busy months, from July 19 to October 20 
the range averaged 122 kilowatts per 
month. At their rate, the Garvericks’ 
total monthly bill, including range, 
lights, radio, washer, iron, other small 
appliances, and corn sheller was $6.57— 
proof that electricity is a cheap servant 
when rates are reasonable and when 
enough is used. We felt proud indeed, 
when our guest said that she liked to 
work in our Farm Kitchen. Her kitchen 
at home contains many of the same ideas 
as ours. 





Ky Miriam Williams 
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“The biggest mistake | ever made 
with my boy” 














1. One day when I came home from work, 
I found my wife mad as a hornet... and 
Bobby standing in a corner, sullen and 
defiant. I asked what was wrong. And when 
my wife said, “The same old business,” I 
knew what she meant. 








3. The incident stayed on my conscience 
all next day. I couldn’t seem to get rid of 
it. And so I decided the best thing to do was 
to talk to our doctor and get his advice. I 
saw him early next evening, and told him 
the whole story. 





5. He said that a child should get a nice- 
tasting laxative, BUT not one made for 
adults, and recommended Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria. It’s the laxative made especially for 
children. It has no harsh “adult” drugs. 
So it’s always mild, and SAFE. 

















2. For Bobby was a laxative-hater of the 
worst kind. And this time I decided to take 
a hand. I grabbed his shoulders—and poured 
the stuff down his throat... I'll never for- 
get the resentful look in his eyes. I felt a 
gap had come between us. 




















—— ~~ 
LEAL” FA 


4. When I finished he said: “John, you've 
made an awful mistake. We grownups are 
inclined to forget that children can’t see the 
reason why it is necessary to take a bad- 
tasting medicine, and forcing them to take 
it can shock their delicate nervous systems.” 








6. I bought a bottle of Fletcher’s Castoria, 
and we gave some to Bobby. He took a sip, 
sort of scared-looking. Then his eyes wi- 
dened, and he downed the spoonful! He 
grinned from ear to ear. And right then, I 
knew we'd had our last “laxative battle.” 


Chat tether CASTORIA 


The modern—SAFE—laxative made especially for children 








FOR 


TLL 


EACH 
PACKAGE 


Kool-Aid 


YOUR GROCERS 
Seeeest NICKELS WORTH 


— -AID costs very lit- 
tle, tastes really good! 
Buy some today. Extra! 
Circus fun for youngsters 
in every package! 


FAMILY Size 
PACKAGE 








CANNING Is FASSER 


sonderiul caPs have 


can pnings geuct 





sults Thou bods for roo CrO»v \ \ 
carded pot Ask for Crow t 
a ECE 
MASON CAPS 
eo) 


For Handsome Home Canning Book, send 10¢ to 
CROWN CORK & SEAL CO. DEPT BALTIMORE, MD. 


, 0" 
ece Caps 
Two Pi “atte: 


your \océ 














Stamped embroidery goods from whole- 
saler. Big profits selling retail. Variety 
of items. Instructions free. Write today. 
KEL-ART EMBROIDERY, 3 tg 37 
219 Broome St., New Yo 














How to make smoother 
ICE CREAM with /ess cream 


Here’s the economical way to make 
smooth creamy ice cream in hand 
L freezers— with less cream. Just use 

iA “JUNKET’ RENNET TABLETS. So 

easy .. . no eggs, no cooking Easily 

digestible. Recipes in package. Order 
from your grocer or druggist today, 


Sexe JUNKET 





TRADE-MARK 


RENNET TABLETS 


“=o= == FREE TRIAL OFFER ~~ f 
**THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,”’ Dept. 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc 
Little Falls, N. Y. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) 
Send at once FREE TRIAL package of 
**Junxet’’ Rennet TaBLets and Recipe Book to ‘ 





| ClOY...-.<.ccee State. 
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MA DUNNAWAY VERSUS HOLLYWOOD 


(Continued from page 35) 

After they had gone. Ma settled down 
in the big rocker with Tip and a basket 
of mending for company. She would like 
to get her hands on Bill Stevens. 

Then, as if her thought had produced 
him, there was a knock at the door and 
Bill walked in. “Lucy!” he said eagerly, 
“She isn’t here by any chance?” 

Ma eyed him severely. 

“Well, did you think she’d be settin’ 
here waitin’ at this time of night?” she 
demanded crisply. 

Bill ran a worried hand through the 
sunburned hair that ruffled into a faint. 
unruly wave. “I know,” he said hope- 
lessly. “but [ve been having the darned- 
est luck. Dad’s been worse and we've got 
six young calves and that new hand just 
up and walked out three days ago. Be- 
sides, our telephone’s gone haywire 
Who'd she go with?” 

‘That DeLancey feller.” said Ma. 

“Yes, [ve been hearing about him,” 
groaned Bill. 

“Come on out in the kitchen.” 
‘There's some pie 


urged 
Ma, sympathetic now. 
left from supper.” 

Bill obeyed and gloomily consumed 
two large pieces of apple pie. 

“T don’t like this DeLancey.”  an- 
nounced Ma. “He talks big, but I sus- 
picion it’s jest talk.” 

“T don’t like him either,” said Bill, 
“but the point is, Lucy does.” 

“She jest thinks she does. Girls Lucy’s 
age is flighty. It’s because he’s new and 
different. He’s—what is that word 
they’re always usin’ in the movies?” 

‘Glamorous,” supplied Bill morosely. 
“I'd like to him after a day's plow- 
ing. Or out pitching hay in August.” 

“Hmm,” mused Ma. “Maybe he 
wouldn't show up so good in the country. 
When you goin’ to have the picnic?” 

“T don’t know,” said Bill. “It’s a little 
early yet.” 


ns 

Tue Stevens farm had 
a grove of trees with a little creek run- 
ning through it that seemed providentially 
designed for picnics. Each spring the 
family invited the young people of Fair- 
view for an afternoon’s outing. 

“Spring’s early this year,” said Ma. 
I'd kind of like to see Mr. DeLancey on 
a farm.” 

“Well.” agreed Bill. “ll speak to 
Mom, but I can’t see any point to it.” 

“There ain't much,” admitted Ma. 
“But sometimes these things work out.” 

Bill picked up his hat. “I might as 
well go down to the dance,” he said with- 
out enthusiasm, “since I’m in town.” 

“Dance a lot with some other girl,’ 
advised Ma. “That might help.” 

At breakfast the next morning, Lucy 
was bubbling over with news about the 
| dance. It had been wonderful. Harold 
(Ma noted that she had progressed from 


the more formal manner of address) had 
shown her how to dance the rumba. Yes, 
she had seen Bill. But he danced with 
her only once. 

“I think Evelyn Forbes is too fat to 
wear red,” remarked Lucy thoughtfully. 
From which Ma deduced that Bill had 
danced often with Evelyn. 

“Bill said they were going to have the 
picnic soon,” Lucy went on. 

“Is Mr. DeLancey goin’?” 

“Oh, yes. Bill asked him specially. 
Said being from Hollywood, he might 
enjoy seeing something of farm life.” 
Lucy’s tone was faintly dissatisfied. “I 
didn’t think Bill liked Harold.” 

“What would he have against him?” 
asked Ma with an air of astonishment. 

“Wel . «<< funny.” With 
which cryptic pronouncement, Lucy put 
on her hat and departed for work. 

So the picnic was arranged for the next 
Saturday afternoon. Joe Bell was taking 
them all in his truck. And, at the last 
minute, Ma went too. Martha Stevens 
called up over the new telephone to say 
that Sam and Ida Johnson were driving 
out in their car to see John, and why 
didn’t she come along and the old folks 
would have a little picnic of their own? 


seems 


Ir WAS a glorious day, 
the crisp freshness of April merging into 
the warmth of May. The farm looked its 
loveliest. Winter wheat made patches of 
vivid green against the chocolate loam of 
early plowed fields; chickens raised their 
voices in tuneless contentment; a peach 
tree flowered rosily near the house. 

The crowd of young people swarmed 
over the place with shouts and laughter. 
But if Ma had expected Mr. Harold De- 
Lancey to seem an alien in this setting, 
she was disappointed. His graceful, well 
groomed figure made the strong muscular 
Fairview boys seem awkward and ill at 
ease. He strolled about, escorted by two 
or three admiring girls, and regarded 
pigs and chickens with amused interest. 

“Good atmosphere for a_ picture of 
” he remarked airily. 

Lucy saw her- 


rural life, 

The girls were thrilled. 
self in a gingham dress and pink sun- 
bonnet, the heroine of the story. Invol- 
untarily, she looked at Bill. Tall and 
strong, he would be the obvious hero. 
But of course she was getting mixed up. 
Harold would be the leading man. 

Unconscious of these speculations, Bill 
and the other young men were beginning 
a horse shoe pitching contest. 

Mindful of his duties as host, Bill in- 
vited Harold to join them. 

“No, thanks.” Harold refused, smiling 
faintly. “I’m afraid that’s one sport I’m 
not up to. Polo is more in my line.” 

“Sorry we can’t offer you that.” Bill's 
voice was polite, but there was a resent- 
ful gleam in his blue eyes. He remem- 
bered Harold’s nervous manner when 
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they looked at the horses. He’d bet the 
fellow had never ridden in his life. Bill 
threw a ringer with a force that shot 
sparks from the iron stake. 

Since all the girls had unaccountably 
become interested in that silly, awkward 
game, Mr. DeLancey decided he would 
stroll down to the creek for awhile. 

He walked slowly away, half expecting 
Lucy or one of the other girls to follow. 
But Lucy was not in sight at the moment, 
and he went on alone. Let her miss him. 
It was always good policy not to run 
after girls. Especially when they were as 
anxious to do it as all these were. 

He really couldn't blame them, re- 
flected Harold, throwing out his chest and 
down at his checked 
trousers and the suede brogues with 
thick rubber soles. After all, they didn’t 

many smart looking men. 


elancing smart 


Ma, coming out for a breath of air, 


stood beside the gate to the feed lot and 
watched him go. Bill, catching sight of 
Ma, waved, then gestured toward the de- 
parting Harold and shrugged his shoul- 


ders in an elaborate pantomime of help- | 


less resignation. Ma waved back. It cer- 
looked like she’d wrong. 
Bringing Harold to the country hadn’t 
hurt his popularity any. 


tainly been 


A STARTLING sound | 


in her ear made Ma jump nervously. 
Bessie, the Stevens’ best milk cow, had 
come out of the shed and was wandering 
about searching distractedly for the calf 
which had been taken away from her only 
yesterday. The sound had been Bessie’s 
vocal lament for her lost offspring. 
Bessie’s looked wild and_ she 
switched her tail and swung her head 
menacingly. Suddenly Ma chuckled out 
loud. A crazy, lowdown notion had just 
popped into her head. She looked at the 
strutting figure of Harold DeLancey, re- 
turning pasture, then 
glanced at the cow. Bessie wasn’t dan- 


eyes 


now across the 





gerous; she was just nervous and upset. 
But to a person unfamiliar with cattle, | 
she would look pretty fierce. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Ellen Dunnaway!” Ma scolded under her 


breath. She looked toward the group of 


young people and saw Bill watching 
Lucy longingly—and Lucy staring with | 


bemused gaze toward Harold. 

Ma hesitated for a moment, then | 
reached out firmly and lifted the bar. 

Bessie, quick to scent freedom, lunged 
through the open gate and stared anx- 
lously about. Maybe her calf was out 
there somewhere. Maybe that man com- 
ing across the pasture knew something 
about it. With a resounding and hopeful 
bellow, Bessie lowered her head and 
galloped toward Harold. 

That young man was roused from his 
complacent thoughts by the sound of 
pounding hoofs and a bawling noise. He 
looked up to see destruction bearing 
down upon him in the shape of a wild 
animal with tossing head and rolling eyes. | 
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WOMEN ARE THE MOST 
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LIVING ALONE. NOW THIS } SAYS WE 
LIPTON’S TEA MAKES CAN'T 

THE DANGED, BEST-TASTIN; 

MOST REFRESHIN’ SUCH NICE- 
ICED TEA YOU'VE TASTIN TEA! 


YOU HOW TO 
MAKE HER 
CHANGE. 


TELLIN’ HER I 
DON’T LIKE THE 





































BOSH! TELL MARTHA, LIPTON’S 
IS ECONOMICAL! ITS GRAND, FULL 
FLAVOR MAKES IT GO FURTHER. 

WHY, LIPTON'S COSTS 
ONLY HALF A CENT 
A GLASS. 


FLAVOR MAKES 
LIPTON'S THE 
WORLD'S 
MOST POPULAR 
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A FEW DAYS LATER... 


MARTHA, I'M SURE GLAD 
YOU SWITCHED TO 
LIPTON'S TEA! IT'S 
SWELL. 


I'M MIGHTY GLAD TOM TOLD You 
ABOUT LIPTON’S! I'M GOING 
TO HUG HIM 


ae “Uy, FOR it. 





Freckles | 


Use Stillman’s Freckle Cream 


% In use a half century—that’s 

one recommendation. 

* Sold in over 60 foreign coun- 

tries—that’s another. 

*® Over 30 million jars sold. 

That means something. 

*® But—you don’t have to de- 
pend upon these facts. Try a 
jar of Stillman’s Freckle 
Cream and let your mirror 
tell you exactly what it will 
do for you. 


If Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream 
doesn’t keep 
your skin clear- 
er, smoother, 
softer—give you 
a lovelier com- 
plexion, we will 
refund your pur- 
chase price. 
The Stillman Co., Aurora, Illinois 
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Try Building Up Your Endur- 


ance this Sensible, Easy Way 
a Lack your old pep? Get little di- 


~) 
gestive upsets every few days? 
there's nothing organically wrong with you Mh. 
it's more than likely SLUGGISH DIGESTION 
is to blame. It can make that gas and bloated feel- 
—— can give you heartburn, a dizzy head. 
Start your DIGESTIVE JUICES uf oa Se 
NORMALL Y again. Set Fleischmann’s live Ye 
to work on those digestive-juice glands. It's a 
STIMULATOR. In test cases the speed of diges- 
tion was greatly increased. Then you should begin 
to FEEL SWELL, look a lot better. Get Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast today. Eat one cake first thing in the 
morning, another cake % hour before supper. 
Write for “You Can't oe Well If Digestive 
qyeese Are Failing’’ to F. Y.Co., Dept. U-J, 695 
ashington St., New York “Absolutely FREE! 
Copyright 1940, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Try Dr. R. Schiffmann’s 
ASTHMADOR the next time 

an asthmatic attack leaves you 
gasping for breath, ASTHMADOR’S 


aromatic fumes aid in reducing the 
severity of the attack—help you breathe 
more easily. And it's economical, de- 
pendably uniform, produced under sani- 
tary conditions in our modern labora- 
tory—its quality insured through rigid 
scientific control. Try ASTHMADOR 
in any of three forms, powder, cigarette 
or pipe mixture. At all drug stores— 
or write today for a free sample to 
R. SCHIFFMANN CO., Los Angeles, Dept. F-17 


Fretty Children 
Have you noticed your children are ill- 
tempered and restless when traveling? 
This is due to motion upsetting their or- 
gans of balance—causing travel nausea or 
dizziness. Relieve this with Mother- 
sill’s Remedy. For the past 35 years 
Mothersill’s has been successfully 
used as an aid in relievingand preventing 
travel nausea. Recommended 
for adults and children when 
traveling by sea, train, bus, 
w motororair. Write for booklet. 
THE MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Ltd. 
430 Lafayette St., NewYork 14 























FARM 


Harold stared for one paralyzed and 
horror-stricken moment. Then, lifting up 
his Hollywood brogues, he ran. 
From the at the fence 
shouting. But Harold was too 
frightened to understand it. His lungs 
were bursting and black spots danced 
before his eyes. On he staggered. He 
could hear the bellowing animal close at 
With one last effort. he gained 
the woven wire fence 
bled over it. There was the sharp sound 
of ripping cloth. Then he sprawled safe 


group came 


confused 


his heels. 
and somehow tum- 


and exhausted on the other side. 


They were crowding round him now. 
“If he’d stood still’—"Tll never forget 
that expression Then there was a re- 
newed burst of—they were laughing. 


Harold got to 
twisted into 


Laughing! Stung to fury. 
his feet, his handsome face 


distorted ugliness by helpless rage. 


Ma. watching in ap- 


palled silence the commotion she had 
stirred up, had been suffering pangs of 


remorse for playing such a mean trick. 


Now, listening to the torrent of ugly 
words that poured from Harold’s lips, 


she changed her mind. “Hicks! Clod- 
Hill billies!” 

most of the girls only 
But Lucy was not laugh- 


Harold, with 


hoppers! 
The boys and 
laughed harder. 
ing. She was staring at 
amazement—and contempt. 
Bill shooed the bewildered cow away 


from the fence. Now he reached out and 
shook the raging Harold until he was 
silent from lack of breath. 

“I’m sorry about this,” said Bill. 


“Somebody'll take you back to town.” 
“You're sorry. You ———!” 
Bill looked at Harold and his eyes nar- 
“Shut up!” he said softly, “and 
you can walk to town. 


rowed. 
on second thought, 
Get going.” 

Ma couldn't help feeling a little sym- 
pathy for the bedraggled figure stalking 
down the road. She looked to see how 
Lucy was taking it. But Lucy was looking 
at Bill. As if she had never seen him be- 
fore. 

Mary Harvey came over the next morn- 
ing to return the borrowed sugar. “What 
on earth is this about that Harold De- 
Lancey being chased by a cow?” she 
wanted to know. “He left on the bus this 
Said he wouldn’t stay another 


morning. 
Only he didn’t 


day in this darned place. 
say ‘darned.’ ’ 
She giggled 


suddenly. “It must have 


been funny.” 

“Yes.” said Ma with a 
sion. “It was.” 

“What did Lucy think of it all?” 

Ma brightened. “At first she looked 
like somebody that had jest been waked 
up with a dipper of cold water. But she 
came home with Bill last night and they 
set out in front a long time. 

“And this “morning,” Ma stopped her 
dishwashing to emphasize the point, “she 
told me she thought Bill Stevens looked 
lot like 


guilty expres- 


quite a Gary Cooper!” 
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IS YOUR CHILD A 


NOSE SCRATCHER? 


When your child picks his 
nose it may be a danger sign! 


It may be just a nasty habit, but sometimes 
nose picking is a sign of something nastier. 
It may mean that your child has round 
corms—especially if there are other symp- 
toms, such as fidgeting, finicky appetite, 
restless sleep and itching in certain parts 

Many mothers don’t realize how easy it 
is to ‘‘catch"’ this dreadful infection and 
how many children have it. If you even 
suspect that your child has round worms, 
get JAYNE’S VERMIFUGE right away! 
Drive out those ugly, crawling things before 
they can grow and Cause serious distress. 

JAYNE’S VERMIFUGE is the best 
known worm expellant in America. It is 
backed by modern scientific study and has 
oe used by millions for over a century. 

JAYNE’S VERMIFUGE has the ability 
to drive’ out large round worms, yet it 
tastes good and acts gently. It does not 
contain santonin. If there are no worms it 
works merely as a mild laxative. Ask for 
JAYNE’S VER-MI-FUGEatany drugstore. 

FREE: Valuable medical book, ‘‘Worms 
Living Inside You.’’ Write to Dept. A2. 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, 2 VineSt., Philadelphia 





COSTS YOU NO MONEY 





YOUR 
Tina covice 


or 


ON EVERY 
8 


In just a little of your spare time, on a few friendly 
visits among your neighbors and friends, you can 
easily and quickly secure this full set of knives, 
forks and spoons. Each plece is plated with gen- 
uine silver, Knives are stainless. Just send me a 
postal card today for a big picture of the full set 
and the easy directions for getting yours. Hurry 
so someone else doesn't get ahead of you in your 
neighborhood 


Martha Clark, 237 S. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














FREE 


Sparkling, Simulated 


BIRTHSTONE 


u a wonderful simulated birth- 






Just to get acquainted. we will send y« 

stone — correct for your m« nth.— FE REE if vou enclose this ad 

(10¢ for mailing and handling apprec np Many think wearing 

their birthstone lucky and the stone for your month will make a beau- 

tiful ring. Just send name, addreen and month of birth. Send today 

fe be your Free birthstone and we will include a new, imported charm 
» Free as this offer is limite 


EMPIRE DIAMOND Co., DEPT. 478, JEFFERSON, IOWA. 














FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in man 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klute 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists . . . If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on su bsti- 
tutes, but gy us 10c and we will mail - 4 gen- 


erous trial INC. 
KLUTCH co. Box 2704-G, ELMIRA, WN. Y. *N. Y. 


KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere, Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills. flies. 
Guaranteed effective. Neat, con- 
venient — Cannot ill— Will 
pot soil or 
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QUICK FREEZING 
COMES TO THE FARM 
LAST December when __ the 
American Society of Animal 
Production held its 32nd annual 
meeting in Chicago, J. C. Snow, 
Tennessee’s extension meat spe- 
cialist. got up and said that the 
use of freezer lockers in his 
state “has almost doubled the 
amount of fresh meat in diets of 
farm families using the lockers, 
and increased the demand for 
quality beef among patrons.” 
Thus locker plants have given 
farmers all the benefits of cold 
weather without any of the dis- 
agreeableness of having to 
shovel paths, thaw frozen pipes, 
chop holes in the ice, or scoop 
the road open so the children 
can get to school. 
not entirely satisfied with re- 
Even so, some farmers are 
frigerated lockers. They are the families 
whose needs for cold weather make it 
necessary to rent several lockers instead 
of one at the locker plants; families who 
are selling farm produce; families who 
say that long and frequent drives to 
town to the locker plant cost money; in 
short, they are the families who want and 
can show a need for quick-freeze plants 
right on the farm. 


Plants Already in Use 

Already there are some quick-freeze 
plants on the market of a size that quite 
a few farm families would find eco- 
nomical, selling at $1,000 and less. One 
manufacturer is making a plant with 
one compartment for quick freezing, 
another for storing the frozen products. 
Another manufacturer is offering a single- 
compartment quick-freeze cabinet to use 
in connection with a walk-in farm cooler 
and storage box for milk. It won’t be 
long until there are more of the quick- 
freeze outfits on the market, in sizes and 
at prices to fit them to varying needs. 


What Users Think 


Experiences of some of the early users 
of the farm size quick-freeze plants sup- 
port the belief that there is a big market 
waiting for this equipment. Out of his 
experience, H. E. Babcock, Ithaca, New 
York, remarks: 

“If you want my personal opinion about 
the future of farm quick-freezing and 
storing of frozen foods, I will go right 
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out on a limb and say that these boxes 
will be in universal use on all farms in 
the higher income brackets within the 
next three to five years.” 

Chazy Orchards, Inc. (largest McIntosh 
orchard in the world), at Chazy, New 
York, has a quick-freezing room in con- 
nection with a big carload-capacity stor- 
age room. Says Manager Jay Gelder: 

“Have frozen the usual vegetables, in- 
cluding corn on the ear, and some fruit in 
a small way. Very satisfactory. 

“We also froze quite a quantity of 
cider as it came from the press. This 
was put in glass jugs, about seven-eighths 
full. This was used during the summer. 
It was almost impossible to tell it from 
the fresh product.” 


Broilers Frozen at Zero 


Not far out of Rochester, in Monroe 
county, New York, is A. J. Kohl’s poultry 
farm, where a custom-built quick-freeze 
outfit that cost less than $1,000 helps to 
level out the labor and demand peaks 
of a broiler business. A 120-cubic foot 
cabinet, capable of holding 1,500 broil- 
ers, enables three people to dress the 
birds for a trade that wants more broilers 
over week ends and holidays than at other 
times. Most of the sales are in bulk to 
Rochester restaurants. In addition to 
broilers, fruits are frozen for home use. 

This installation is a_ single-cabinet 
affair, with quick-freezing shelves. After 
the broilers are frozen (at about zero), 
they are moved to storage shelves within 
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A. J. Kohl puts broilers into 
his quick-freeze plant. 


the same cabinet. There are 
two doors—one to the quick- 
freeze shelves, and another (on 
another side of the cabinet) to 
the storage shelves. 

In Dutchess county, New 
York, a small quick-freeze plant 
is giving complete satisfaction 
for a man who “would rather 
you didn’t use my name, be- 
cause this is more or less an ex- 
perimental plant.” His _ two- 
temperature box has 12 cubic 
feet capacity. It freezes at 10° 
below and holds the frozen food 
at zero. Last year the plant was 
used to freeze and store rasp- 
berries, wax beans, lima beans, 
beets, sweet corn, peaches, 
huckleberries, broilers, fowl, 
hamburg steak and a few odds 
and ends. Samplings proved the plant 
did a good job. 

For the two hot months last sum- 
mer, the box used three and one-half 
kilowatt hours of electricity per day. 
“We think it will average 80 to 100 a 
month for the year,” the owner says. 
“Our limited experience indicates the 
box is too small; probably should be 30 
cubic feet for a farm family of five. Our 
box has five inches of insulation. Per- 
haps two more inches would be a good 
investment.” 


Beans, Corn, Berries, Peaches 


Another plant that is more or less ex- 
perimental is one being used by H. W. 
Sterling, superintendent of commercial 
quick-freeze plants of the Eastern Shore 
Public Service Company, Salisbury, 
Maryland. Into this small plant (42 
cubic feet of storage space) has gone 
much of Mr. Sterling’s ten years of ex- 
perience in commercial quick-freezing. 
It is built around the yearly food re- 
quirements of a farm family of four. 
Many eastern shore families who have 
seen this plant have said: “I want one 
when they are on the market.” This 
summer will see a half dozen or so simi- 
lar plants in use on eastern shore farms. 

This plant has only one compartment. 
There is a shelf for quick-freezing, other 
shelves for storage. The temperature is 
maintained at zero. 

In July last year, Mr. Sterling froze 
and stored 40 quarts of string beans, 20 
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Ls a well-known fact that Sani-Flush 
is found in most farm bathrooms for 
It can’t 
and 
saving power, 
cleaning 
this 


cleaning toilet bowls. injure 
tanks. More 

saving money, 
bills by 
with 


septic more farm- 
ers are 
saving 
radiators 
Sani-F lush. 
It’s harmless. Cannot injure motor 
or fittings. It cleans out rust, sediment, 
sludge, scale. It costs 10¢ (25¢ for the 
largest truck or tractor). Do the job 
yourself (directions on the can), or 
see your service station. Insist on Sani- 
Flush. Sold by grocery, drug, hard- 
ware, and 5-and-l0e stores. 10¢c and 
25c sizes. The Hygienic Products Co., 


Canton, Ohio. 
AY He. 
CAUSTIC 
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Sani-Flush 


repair out 


regularly same 


CLEANS OUT RADIATORS 














LOWEST ew, improved models ace 
PRICES end then rn ag 


P dl Engine omical. Milks faster, cleaner. Fewest parts, 
MYERS-SHERMAN “/€ans itself automatically. Thousands 

COM of satisfied users. Easy terms. WRITE 
1308 E. 12th Street, STREATOR, (LL. 


oy PIKRGARDS 
_*ickinG-PICKOUTS 


APPROVED BY POULTRY EXPERIMENT STATIONS 
MILLIONS NOW In PRACTICAL USE 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 











PRODUCTION LABORATORIES 
WASHINGTON 


P.O. BOX 3247, SEATTLE, 
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quarts of lima beans, two and one-half 


bushels of roasting ears and 12 quarts of 


peaches. The box was opened an average 
of three times a day. Zero temperature 


was maintained at all times. The amount 


of electricity used was 89 kilowatts for 


the 31 days. 


When Mr. Sterling showed me_ the 
plant in May this year. some of the 
beans. roasting ears and peaches were 
still in storage—also strawberries and 
asparagus. He showed me a “log” of the 
food put in since June 5. 1939. and of 
meter readings for each time the box 
was opened. From that date to May 6, 


1940, the plant used 667 kilowatts of elec- 
tricity. 

All told, the plant handled last year 
strawberries. 35 quarts of 
string beans, 194 ears of corn (on cob), 
about 30 pounds of cut corn, 46 pints of 
butter beans, 45 quarts of peaches, 72 
pounds of fish. 50 pounds of black-eyed 
peas. 60 pounds of lima beans, 40 pounds 
of turnip greens, 15 pounds of turkey, 
7 pounds of chicken, 8 pounds of goose, 
gallon of ice cream. All of these, 
turnim greens, were put on the 
quick-freezing shelf between June 5 and 


November 28. M. G. | & 


30 quarts of 


one 
except 





NEW MACHINERY 

THE farm tractor cab, widely acclaimed 
by one of the farm implement companies 
a year or so ago, is now a feature on the 
general-purpose tractor built by that com- 
pany. The cab can be quickly put on or 
taken off and does not interfere with the 
use of planting and cultivating attach- 
ments. 

Another manufacturer is now putting 
out a pressed steel top with weatherproof 
curtains for one make of tractor, and 
expects soon to bring out similar equip- 
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Seed Catcher 


This seed catching attachment 
for cutter bar of mowing ma- 
chine was worked out by TVA's 
engineers (especially for catch- 
ing lespedeza seed). Two dif- 
ferent manufacturers were so 
interested they started to make 
the pans and put them on the 
market. Seed goes through the 
holes in the screen and falls 
into a pan beneath. Support- 
ing wheels at rear of pan drive 
the reel by sprocket and chain. 
Seed is removed from pan at 
the recor. 











? 


about 30 minutes 
cabs to the tractor. 
about 65 pounds. 


@ You can 
to fit almost 
various makes. 
a caster-wheel. 
tire. The mower frame 
the tractor, and because of that the cutter 
bar follows the contour of the land. A 
safety spring release protects the mower 
severe shocks and breakage and 
when the cutter bar strikes an obstacle, 
the spring lets it back. The bar 
is automatically backing the 
tractor. 

Newer 


to attach one of the 
Its total weight is 


buy a tractor mower now 
every farm tractor of the 
One of the newest has 
equipped with rubber 


“hinged” to 


from 


pivot 
reset by 


still is a twin-sickle tractor 
mower. for which the manufacturer 
claims: “Sharp, positive shearing effect. 
Sickles automatically sharpen themselves. 
No guards to cause clogging and break- 


age. No gears. Hydraulic control of 
cutter bar. Working parts run in oil. 


Quickly installed, with three bolts, on all 
cultivator-type tractors.” 


@ Old but ever new is the electric plow 
idea. Ten years ago. A. W. Roe’s electric 
plow, which sent 50,000 volts of elec- 
tricity through the soil as the furrow was 
turned. failed to live up to claims that 
it would kill weeds or modify the biologi- 
cal activity of the soil. 

On a smaller scale is Fred Opp’s elec- 
tric plow used in a series of experiments 
at Costa Mesa, California. Opp’s elec- 
trical apparatus is mounted on a garden 
tractor which generates a 15,000-volt al- 
ternating current, which is conducted 
across a 14-inch strip of soil. 

In tests, water showing a slight trace 
of nitrates had an increase of 800% in 
nitrates after the 15,000-volt current 
went through it. Opp hopes to do some- 
thing like this to nitrates in the soil. 





ment for other makes. It takes only 
POULTRY PARAGRAPHS 
(Continued from page 29) 
hatcheries. One single hatchery took 
eggs from 800 farmers last year, and 


paid them a premium of more than $50.,- 
000 over market prices for the eggs. 

@ One piece of equipment that has fol- 
lowed closely as electricity has gone into 


new rural areas, is the electric chick 
brooder. They have advantages which 


some other types do not have. In late 
spring brooding, when days are hot and 
nights cool, the electric brooder shuts 
off entirely when sun heat is adequate, 
then goes on immediately when the tem- 
perature drops. Some poultrymen buy 
the electric brooder unit and build their 
own hovers of wood. Swine growers are 
using the electric brooders, too, for young 


pigs. 
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LIVESTOCK 





HORSES AND MULES 

UP GOES the horse curve in the Empire 
State. Stallion owners report 10,000 draft 
colts raised last year; a few years ago the 
number was as low as 3,000 a year. J. D. 
Burke, of the department of animal hus- 
bandry at Cornell University, points out 
that New York farmers buy from 20,000 
to 25,000 horses each year, which repre- 
sents a cash expense of nearly $3,000,- 
000. He says three-fourths of the horses 
are imported from western states and 
Canada; that they generally are not the 
best stock; that they average between 
eight and nine years of age and have to 
be replaced in five or six years. 

Raising these horses in New York, he 

observes, would provide a market for 
50,000 tons of home-grown grain, 80,000 
tons of hay, and 40,000 acres of pasture. 
@. Artificial insemination in horse breed- 
ing comes up against this barrier: The 
Stewards of The Jockey Club have in- 
structed the Registrar “not to register a 
thoroughbred foal unless begotten by 
natural service, although it is permitted 
to re-inforce the natural service by arti- 
ficial insemination on the mare that has 
been covered.” 
@. Top money-maker for 20 years on the 
John Hawa farm, Holmesville, Nebraska, 
was a mare which, in addition to doing 
farm work, foaled 17 colts, of which 15 
lived. Eleven were sold for $1,125. Hawk 
has the other four animals. “One of the 
most profitable decisions I ever made 
was when I turned down an offer of $350 
for the then three-year-old mare and 
her mate,” says Hawk. 


BULLS TO LOAN, COWS TO RENT 
TWO novel livestock services are oper- 
ating in Kentucky and North Carolina. 
In Barlow county, Kentucky, R. N. Dun- 
can has been loaning bulls to farmers 
for six years. He lives on a small farm, 
is in the livestock business and_ has 
trucks. Mr. Duncan continues the story: 

“I buy the bulls when they are small 
I pay anywhere from $15 to 

They usually bring $60 to 


yearlings. 
$30 apiece. 





ad RADE Nepa 


“The nice thing about me, after they 

take what they want off my back—I’m 

still there, but boy!—after they take 

what they want off your back, there 
ain’t much left!!” 
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EDUCATED * Seven Poland China pigs, 
owned by share tenant Tom Johnson, Yazoo 
county, Mississippi, form in a line, watch him 
pour slop in the trough, wait until he says 
"Go," then move forward with military pre- 
cision to eat. Tom says that during a "sick 
spell" the hogs worried him, trying to get into 
the slop pail, and so he went to work to train 
them. 








$80 apiece when I sell them. All I am 
out is taking them to the farmers and 
picking them up. Sometimes I don’t keep 
them but one year. At that, I never 
have sold one for less than $60. 

“Whenever a bull I have loaned is 
ready for market, I take a young bull 
and put it in his place. The farmers I 
loan bulls to feed and take care of them 
for the use of them, and I get the gain 
on the bulls. I also loan out milk cows 
and get the veal calves. 

“I do not carry insurance on them. | 
take that risk myself. I haven't lost any 
yet. As to breeds, I have Herefords, 
Shorthorns, Devons, Black Polls and 
Holstein, but Whiteface and Shorthorn 
are preferred. I have ten loaned out now. 
We have lived here all our life, and 
know whom to loan them to. 

“I usually loan them out at a year 
old. I have some _ two-year-old bulls 
loaned out now that weigh 1,200 pounds. 
They cost me $30 apiece. They were big 
enough for service when I bought them.” 

A dairy cow rental service is operated 
by Dennis Beam, in Cleveland county, 
one of North Carolina’s leading cotton 
counties. Cotton farmers who do not 
have cows, or whose cows are dry, can 
rent a cow for anywhere from 75 cents to 
$1.50 a week, depending on how much 
milk the cow gives. The renter furnishes 
feed and shelter. There are about 75 
cows rented out among farmers now. 





BUILDINGS 


INDIVIDUAL CALF PEN | 
PORTABLE buildings are just as valu- 
able for calves as for poultry and swine. 
Dewey Buckle, San Diego county, Cali- 
fornia, who keeps young calves in easily- 
built individual pen-shelters says: “Ad- 
vantages are many—no drawbacks.” 
With his system, each calf has an 
equal chance. No crowding at mealtime 
by hungrier fellows. No ear sucking or 
bullying by stronger youngsters. A chance 
for rest or exercise at will. In case of 
sickness, the calf is easily cared for. If 
communicable disease develops, the ani- 
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ORIGINAL 
FLEXIBLE 
CRAPPLE 





HAY FORK 


Greatest Hay Holding Compression 
Originated and manufactured by a 
te practical farmer. Has many superior 

advantages. Positively handles any 
kind of hay, even when short and dry. 
A boy can operate it. No levers or 
clutches to set, no ropes to break. 
Will not tangle. Always trips easily 
regardless of load. Always comes back 
to wagon closed. Safer for man and 
rack. Spreads hay as it 
dumps. Cleans off rack. 
Three sizes. Small size 
takes a load in 4 to 6 bites. 
Large size in three forkfuls. 
Tines of tempered spring 
steel — malleable head — 
all parts guaranteed. 


-& Write now for FREE folder 
and name of nearest dealer. 






















| Send 25¢ for a Cow Capsule Ant- 








LANTZ MFG. CO. 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 





DEPT. 30 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS 


Has a prescription for every curable 
Gnimal ailment, especially cattle. 
Sold by dealers. If no dealer, send 
direct. If you have any trouble in 
your herd, write us. Ask for a free 
copy of “The Cattle Specialist.’’ 





Acid. 
DR. DAVID ROBERTS VET. CO. 
2570 GRAND AVENUE __ WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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The 1940 Model leads them all! 
Fully enclosed, rinses itself, milk 
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tric powered, transparent teat cups 
Ask for FREE trial! Write Dept.6 


BEN H. ANDERSON MFG. CO., madison, wis, U.S.A 

















FOR ALL LIVESTOCK 
AND FARM BUILDING 
SANITATION 


ORY 3 
PARKE-DAVIS 


KRESO DIP 


STANDARDIZED 





Used by livestock owners for nearly 
forty years. Destroys lice, fleas, sheep 
ticks, mites. Disinfects, deodorizes 
cleanses, and helps to prevent disease. 
Dependable, easy to use, economical. 


Enough Kreso Dip to make a gallon 


| FREE Sample } of solution. Send ten cents to cover 


cost of mailing. 


Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk K-1-( 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
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KOKO -KO OLER 





Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and 
mo monkey business about it. Large capacity guar- 
anteed with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, 
ear or snapped corn with roughage or separate. Has 
cutter head and swing hammers. Get full informa- 
tion on this real honest-to-goodness Grinder, Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 505, Hastings, Neb. 


GARDEN and SMALL 


FARM TRACTOR 





Does ALL JOBS on 
emall farm—ermall jobs 
on ALL FARMS. Walk 
or ride; sizes up to 8 
H. P.; plant clearance 
up to 24 inches. Write 
for FACTORY prices— 
FREE CATALOG 
=— MFG. CO., 2607 Front St., Smeg + 
Ka $812-C Magnolia Ave. Chicag 
ay -C ; West 42nd St., New York €ity; 668- %e North 4th St., Cojum- 
S. 





























= Saves back-breaking 

ge - = extra 
ts P a es. ng-time, 
INVINCIBLE” Loads all grains or shelled 
f___! corn into bins or cars... 
quickly. Write for circular. 


WIND ENCINE & PUMP COMPANY 
i BATAVIA. ILLINOIS 
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mal is already isolated with little chance 
for the contagion to run. 

A “battery” of these calf “apartments” 
Calves move in when 


is kept in operation. 
one day old. The whole assembly, light 
enough for two men to carry. permits 
frequent and easy transfer to clean 
eround or green feed. 

For uprights, Buckle uses 2x4-inch 
material: for horizontal pieces and 
braces, Ix4-inch. For roof and sides of 
shelter, he uses corrugated galvanized 
sheets. Total cost for material is less 
than $5. Each pen is four feet wide, 
eight feet deep. 


BUILDING BITS 

WHO has the oldest hay carrier? Keith 
Hootman. Van Buren county. Iowa, has 
just put in a modern carrier to replace 
an old wooden one that had been used in 
the Hootman barn every year since 1868. 
The old carrier was built by William 
Louden. It was used by four generations 
of Hootmans. It had no wheels, but slid 
on a tallowed wooden track made _ of 
1 x 4-inch material. The track broke 
down last November. 

@ Lumber producers in Oregon are ex- 
pecting help from the use of a new plastic 
material to plug up wormholes in lumber. 
They say this will make possible the 
salvaging of large quantities of logs from 
the old Tillamook burn that would be 
unusable otherwise. Tests with the ma- 
terial have been conducted by the Oregon 
school of forestry with satisfactory re- 
sults. A machine has been developed to 
force the plastic into holes in logs, where 
it solidifies, makes the lumber paintable, 
and thus increases the lumber value three 
to four times its sale price untreated. 

@ Putting in a water system? There’s a 
new kind of hot water tank on the mar- 
ket, enameled inside as well as out. Bot- 
tom of tank is removable for inspection 
and cleaning. It is marketed through 
regular distribution channels—plumbing 
supply houses, and such. 





SWEET POTATO HOUSES 
USE of electricity for curing sweet pota- 
toes has resulted in an order for a dif- 
ferent kind of storage house for the 
sweets. In every sweet potato growing 
area, there is tremendous interest in the 
new method. 

Typical of results is the experience of 
a farmer in Nansemond county, Virginia, 
who says sweet potatoes cured by elec- 


tricity in a frame building were the best 


he had ever cured, and that he had no 
trouble getting a premium price for them. 
By using electricity, the capacity of his 
curing house was increased, there was 
less labor, and his cost was scarcely more 
than with coal previously used. 

Virginia’s agricultural engineer, E. T. 
Swink, who has helped Virginia growers 
plan curing houses, says insulation is very 
important in the — electrically-heated 
houses, not only because insulation §re- 
duces the cost for electricity, but because 
it affords protection in case of power 
failure. 

To establish his point, Mr. Swink tells 
an incident that occurred in Virginia in- 
volving an electrically-heated house. Soon 
after the sweet potatoes were put into the 
house, snow and ice put power lines out 
of commission, and there was no current 
for 46 hours. There was no damage. 
however, because temperature inside the 
house dropped only six degrees (to 
14° F.). 

The building has cinder block walls 
eight inches thick, with two inches of 
mineral wool on the inside walls, four 
inches on the ceilings and a ceiling of 
gypsum board. 





EXTRA DOLLARS 





A LARGE number of Extra Dollar let- 
ters were received as a result of our in- 
vitation in May. The letters indicate a 
wide range of possibilities for increasing 
farm income over and above the regular 
sources from crops, livestock, ete. 

Quite a few of the letters received du- 

plicate a single idea, for instance “I 
keep poultry,” or “I raise cucumbers.” 
to make extra dollars. Some of the best 
letters follow, and others will appear 
later. 
@ Chinese elm trees bring extra dollars 
to Charles R. Lee, Bent county, Colorado. 
He says: “I planted two 25-foot rows, and 
the seed came up as thick as grass and 
grew three feet the first year. [ gave a 
lot away to thin them out and _ trans- 
planted the rest in rows. Last year and 
this year I sold the rest and made $45 
on them. I sold none for more than 40 
cents apiece, and a lot for 10 cents each. 
The tallest were 15 feet high.” 


@ “I go out in fall and gather walnuts,’ 
writes Dale Root, McPherscn county. 
Kansas. “You can easily find a market 
for them at any food store, selling them 
whole, or by picking out the nut meats 
you can get from 30 cents to 45 cents a 
pound for them. It doesn’t take long to 
pick out a few pounds for a few extra 
dollars.” 


@ Home tanning for other people brings 
extra dollars to Mrs. Vancie Stuart, 
Alamance county, North Carolina. Says 
she: “I have tanned sheep, calf, deer. 
skunk, goat and fox skins. The larger 
hides are used for rugs. I have earne »d as 
much as $5 a week eae tanning. 
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HIGH FARMING AT 
ELMWOOoOD 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 

Luckily for me, spring work has 
kept me so busy that I have not been 
able to do as much worrying as the rest 
of my family and friends. 

Maybe it sounds like “I told you so” 
stuff, but I remember saying last Sep- 
tember that most people under-estimated 
Hitler and the German war machine, 
and I predicted that there would be a 
Nazi army in Paris within six months. 

Well, my time-table was off some, 
but I am afraid I was too good a guesser 
as to the result of this war. The Allies 
do not seem to have any defense against 
the Nazi tanks and armored cars, and 
not nearly enough airplanes, and at this 
moment the prospect for them looks dark. 

As I say, most of the time I have been 
too busy to worry. But when I was not 
worrying about the war, I was worrying 
about the weather. The last week before 
Memorial Day we had eight solid days 
of clouds and rain, and the whole spring 
schedule was thrown out of gear. Alto- 
gether, it has been a gloomy period at 
Elmwood, as it has everywhere. I suppose. 

On top of everything else, here we 
question of nominations for 
president. Mr. Priestman [Tim’s father- 
in-law—Ed.] says he hopes Mr. Roose- 
velt will not run for a third term. He 
says that the whole country gave support 
to Woodrow Wilson in 1917 and 1918, 
and they would do the same for some 
man like Cordell Hull. But the New 
Dealers Mr. Roosevelt keeps around him 
are detested and distrusted by many mil- 
lions of people, including practically the 
whole business world. If Mr. Roosevelt 
got rid of the whole and turned 
over a new leaf, the country might unite 
behind him. He must know that industry 
and business will never give him more 
than half-hearted support as long as he 
stands by that crew of yes-men, incom- 


have this 


crew 


petents and crack-pots. 

Well, I received several good bawlings- 
out for what I wrote in your magazine 
last month, so I guess these political re- 
marks will get me some more. However, 
these are serious times, and the defense 
of the country is far beyond and above 
politics. 

When you believe the nation has a 
dangerous internal weakness you ought 
to be allowed to say so. 

I am beginning to get some real work 
out of the new tractor. It is a big improve- 
ment over the old locomotive. 


Tim Webb 





BIRD CLUB 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise to 
study and protect all song and insectivorous 
birds, and do what I can for the club. 
Copy the pledge, and send with ten cents to 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., and receive badge 
and Bird Guid with catalog of supplies. 


TRUT 
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If You Hurry, You Can Have This 


SET of Genuine PYREX 
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a FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE, 


Brand Oven Glassware 


—it’s Reward No. 0783 and will 
be sent postpaid for two or more 
subscription orders for FARM 
JOURNAL and FARMER’S 
WIFE amounting to only $1.50. 


This set will delight every 
housewife—a lovely pres- 
ent for a young home- 
maker. Includes a quart- 
and-a-half covered cas- 
serole which can be used 
as an open baking dish 
with the cover making a 
perfect medium size pie 
pan. There is also a large 
pie pan, a pouring meas- 
uring cup and six individ- 
ual dishes—all in genuine 
Pyrex oven glass for easy 
cleaning and better bak- 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Penna, 








FREE 


FREE 





ENLARGEMENT | 


For FARM JOURNAL AND FARMER’S WIFE | 
READERS. Just to get acquainted, we will beautifully 

enlarge any snapshot, photo, Kodak picture, print or negative to 5x7 inches 
with this ad. Please include color of hair and eyes for prompt information 
ona natural, life-like color enlargement in a free frame. Your original returned 
with your free enlargement (10c for return mailing appreciated 
your pictures now and send us your favorite snapshot or negative today as 


this free offer is limited. DEAN STUDIOS, Dept. 205, 211 7th St, Des Moines, lowa 






Look over 














ABOUT 
CORNS “% 


@ Corns are caused by pressure 
and friction. But now it’s easy to 
remove them. Fit a Blue-Jay pad 
* over the corn. It relieves pain by 
» removing pressure. Special for- 
mula acts on corn—gently loosens 
itso it can be lifted right out. By 
avoiding pressureand friction that 
caused corn, you can prevent its 
return. Get Blue-Jay Corn Plasters 
—25f for 6. Same price in Canada. 


aac BLUEJAY “+: 
KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Power Plow and Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 

Low Prices—Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO, 
1078 33rd Ave. $. E Minacapolis, Mina. 

















KILL WEEDS 


NEW METHODKILLS SEEDS & ROOTSTOO 


SEND AEROIL 
Lug + 


ome PAGE BOOK 














MIDWEST BINS & CRIBS | 


All steel, fireproof. Safe storage for 
both grain & corn. Can be sealed for 
loans. 7 sizes, 500 bus. up. Agents 
wanted. Write for particulars. 
Midwest Steel Products Co. 
736 Delaware, Kansas City, Mo. 


DEAD FLIES] 
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DON’T BITE COWS: 


The Surge Automatic System of Fly Control 
works! Send for our booklet, “Dead Flies.” 
FREE! Babson Bros., 2843 West 19th Street, 
Dept. B-250, Chicago, Ill. 








Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do your false teeth drep, slip or 
wabble when you eat, talk or laugh? 
Don't be annoyed and embarrassed by 
such handicaps. FASTEETH, a pleas- 
ant alkaline (non-acid) denture powder, 
sprinkled upon a dental plate, holds 
it firmer and gives a confident feeling 
of security and added comfort. No 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Mildly 
alkaline FASTEETH also 
checks gum soreness due Cit 
to chafing of a loose plate EETH 
or to excessive acid mouth. * 

Get original alkaline FAS- a 
TEETH at your druggist - 
Accept no substitute. =o 









ALKALINE DENTAL PLATE POWDER 


qo’ TcCHING 
Get Relief This Fast Way o* Money Lach 


For quick relief from itching of eczema, pimples, ath- 
lete’s foot, scales, scabies, rashes and other externally 
caused skin troubles, use world-famous, cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D.D.D. Prescription, Greaseless, 
stainless. Soothes irritation and quickly stops intense 
itching. 35c trial bottle proves it, or money back. Ask 
your druggist today for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 


ryas 6 on Bex. 
CAMERA 
SER 


WANT TO take BETTER pictures 
— spoil less film? New, differ- 
ent, practical book corrects 
common picture-taking errors 
immediately. FREE to Royaltone 
customers (50c if ordered sep- 
arately). Easy to get! Just en- 
close Trial Roll with 25¢ coin in 
any envelope and mail now. 
Your copy of ey il- 
lustrated guide-book and FREE 
instructions .. . your developed 
negatives and eight beautiful 
deckled glossy prints come 
postpaid by return mail. Money 
back guarantee. Rush rolls NOW to ROYALTONE, 


Dept. 121, 37 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 




































Happy Relief From 
Painful Backache 


Caused by Tired Kidneys 


Many of those gnawing, nagging, painful backaches 
people blame on colds or strains are often caused by 
tired kidneys — and may be relieved when treated in 
the right way. , 

The kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking excess 
acids and poisonous waste out of the blood. They help 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

f the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters don’t 
work well, poisonous waste matter stays in the blood. 
These poisons may start nagging backaches, rheu- 
matic pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up nights, 
swelling, puffiness under the eyes, headaches and 
dizziness. 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from the blood. Get 
Doan’s Pills. 


New Tractor Sweeprake 


Bucks Hay or Grain Bunales 
Field to Stacker, Barn or Thresher 









Write for catalog and prices on our new Steel 
Tractor Sweeprakes made for nearly all makes of 
Tractors,—just the thing for sweeping grain shocks 
or any kind of hay; also Wood and Steel Stackers 
and Horse-drawn Sweeprakes. 
WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., Box 74 


AGENTS DAILY PR.QEITS! 
Special advertising plan gives you opportunity 
for daily profits with over 200 household needs. 
Brings profits first day. Builds regular cus- 
tomers. Sample outfit of full-size package 


sent on Trial Plan. Rush name and ad- 
dress for complete Free details. 


E. J. MILLS 
1814 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


KILL FLIES 


““Cheaper Than Spraying’’ 


LYON automatic fly Electrocutors deal sud 
den death to all winged insects. Low operat- 
ing cost. Delivered anywhere in U.S.A. only 
$15.00. Guaranteed. Write for free catalog 
on Electric Poultry Supplies. 


LYON RURAL ELECTRIC CO. 
—- Dept. FJ San Diego, Calif. 
———""“EASY MONEY FOR YOU = 


Folks like you who get new and renewal sub- 
scriptions for FARM JOURNAL and FARMER'S 
WIFE right in their own locality receive as much 
as $1.00 per hour extra money for their spare 
time. We pay liberal commissions The work is 
interesting pleasant and profitable 

We will tell you how you can cash in on this 
plan if you will send your name and address 
today for complete details. Give age and if you 
have a car, the make. 

ARM JOURNAL AND FARMER’S WIFE 
237 Washington Square Phil_deiphia, Pa. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an expert Auto-Diese! 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog write: 


Nashville Auto - Diesel School, Dept. 42 Nashville, Tenn. 


BE A NURSE 


MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 


Practical nurses are needed in every 
community ... doctors rely on them 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You can learn practical 
nursing at home in spare time. Course 
endorsed by physicians. 41st yr. Earn while learning. High 
School not required. Men, women, 18 to 60. Write now. 
CAGO SCHOOL NURSING 
Dept. 77, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, II! 


Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 


Hastines, Nebraska 
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READY AGAIN e All of my grandparents 
were born in Germany. I served in the A.E.F. 
as an officer in the Engineers. Tonight I 
have written the A. G. of the Army that I 
am ready again. The wife and kids (oldest 
12) can keep the “home fires burning.” With 
all my strength, | want to denounce your 
attitude toward our present Government. 
Stick to telling us how to care for our cows 
(we run a dairy). 


E. F,. Krayberger 


Falcon, Colo. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT e You must 
realize that if Germany is victorious, Ger- 
many Over All will be a fact, and not a mere 
saying. Why not use your influence the 
other way? 

Let’s help the Allies with guns, planes, 
ammunition and food. You must know that 
American sympathy, except for a few pro- 
Germans, is with the Allies, and a few bil- 
lions more spent by us will be a good Amer- 
ican investment, if it will help beat down the 
robbing and murdering nations, and probably 
save us from having to fight them later, and 
thereby Guard the Peace. 


Selma, Ala, B. F. Tepper 


DANGEROUS RESIGNATION e May I 
express my admiration of and complete 
agreement with your sentiments and opin- 
ions as given in “All of Us” in the June 
number of your magazine? If the United 
States keeps out of this degrading war, it 
will be largely to the credit of the news- 
paper and magazine editors. They are more 
powerful than any politician or any group 
or faction. 

I notice a dangerous feeling of resigna- 
tion among young men of military age and 
among their parents. They seem to be afraid 
of being called cowards. 

Although I have no relative of military age 
who would be likely to have to go to war, I 
am planning to make speeches against it if 
the need should arise. I shall keep my June 
copy of the Farm Journal and quote your 
words, 

I wish it were possible for all newspaper 
and magazine editors to unite for the pur- 
pose of preventing our politicians from talk- 
ing us into war. I should like to see your 
words printed in large type on the front page 
of every newspaper in the country. 

Mrs. Marguerite B. Blumer 
Ashland, Mo. 


HALF vs. HALF e In the May Open Meet- 
ing, the item headed “Not 50-50” is striking 
at the very root of our economic problems. 
We as a nation cannot go on half organized 
and half unorganized, and still maintain high 
standards of living. The purchasing power 
of the unorganized’ must be raised as well as 
the purchasing power of the organized. This 
means free competition without intimidation. 
We need to broaden the base for prosperity 
and it can be done quickly by eliminating 
intimidation and enforcing the laws we now 
have. 


Sparta, Til. J. D. Mann 


UTOPIA FOR DOCTORS? e W. J. Krey- 
bill wrote a rather amusing item in your 
June number about one dollar a mile charge 
for country calls. Missouri must be Utopia 
for doctors. If this charge is universal 
throughout the state, I shall leave the good 
old State of Wisconsin and go thither. The 


community in which I practice is considered 
north woods territory and at times in the 
winter months is impassable because of snow 
drifts. We charge 50 cents a mile and if we 
ask such a question as “do you want to pay 
now,” we are accused of demanding our 
money. 

Many people also defer calling a doctor 
until they have exhausted all home remedies 
and by that time complications have set in 
requiring hospitalization. Then of course the 
hospital gets what money is paid for serv- 
ices; so please tell me how can a fellow make 
a profit on country calls? 


Rib Lake, Wits. E. H. Carstens, M.D. 


» Letters from doctors and their friends 
indicate (1) a variety of mileage charges 
for rural calls; (2) a wide variety of 
practices by patients with regard to pay- 
ing bills: and (3) that most doctors and 
most patients want to be fair.—Ed. 


MAGAZINE OF VAST ACREAGE e Yours 
is a great publication and the homey warmth, 
which it so sincerely radiates, makes it more 
like a friend than a magazine. It is there- 
fore with great pleasure and admiration that 
I send for a renewal of Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife—a magazine of the vast acre- 
age in our United States. 


Ft. Wayne, Ind. M. Jackson, Jr. 


REWARD FOR THRIFT eI endorse your 
farm planks and add “A reward for thrift 
instead of a reward for spendthrifts. A 
farmer or a nation cannot get rich by bor- 
rowing, nor by rewards for not producing, 
nor by high taxes. I endorse your entire 
article “Prosperity begins with Production.” 
Borrowing to buy does not increase wealth. 


Kalona, Ia. B. T. Allen 


DON’T BLAME HIM e On page 14 of 
the June issue of your valuable Farm Jour- 
nal, your “printer’s devil” inadvertently (of 
course) used the possessive singular for the 
plural of “Jones,” which should have been 
“Joneses” in “The Joneses from Zephyr, 
Texas.” 


Staunton, Va. W. L. Kerr 


100% PARITY e I recommend that the 
Covernment guarantee farmers a price for 
their corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco and many 
other basic commodities, as well as livestock, 
which would be 100% parity to labor and 
industrial prices. 

This plan of course would call for a crop 
production control by the Government, but 
1 am sure that farmers would be willing to 
keep within the allotted acreage if they were 
guaranteed 100% parity. 

When I speak of 100% parity, I do not 
think that we should refer to any year in 
the past. We should take the prevailing year 
and figure from that standpoint, as I do not 
believe that we farmers have at any time 
received 100% parity (25% of the national 
income) for our products. This method 
would eliminate appropriations and special 
taxes. 

Olathe, Kans. Ray Goodloe 


» Under present conditions, we fear the 
small allotments necessary would also 
eliminate a good many farmers.—Ed. 
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USEFUL BOOKLETS 


For Farm Families 


Any booklet listed below will be sent 
free (except where a small charge is 
mentioned) to any reader requesting it 
by letter or postcard to the firm men- 
tioned, 


Farm Guide Book gives handy information 
on weights and measures, seed required to 
plant an acre, etc. Also space to keep record 
of farm income and expenditures. Write the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Dept. 2-6, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Free Information on all types of farm ma- 
chinery and equipment, including spreaders, 
steel wagons, field mowers, corn pickers and 
shellers, etc. will be sent upon request by 
New Idea, Inc., Dept. 67, Coldwater, Ohio. 


Free Booklet telling how a “Job-Rated” 
truck that fits your particular hauling job 
will save you money is offered by the Dodge 


Division, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Free Information on the Oliver Grain 


Master, Raydex plow base, Mounted Planters 
and other types of equipment, will be sent by 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co., Dept. FJ 4-40, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, II]. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Dept. F-103, 
Peoria, Illinois, will give you suggestions on 
the type of tractor to use. Write, giving size 
of farm and present power. Also information 
on how to get a competent equipment survey 
“with no strings attached.” 


“Expert Personal Advice on Building and 
Remodeling” a barn, poultry house, silo, etc. 
is offered free by James Mfg. Co., Dept. 
FJ-74, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


“Better Gardening”—A complete, 120-page 
hand book of suggestions and instructions for 
the home gardener will be sent you for 25¢ 
by the Union Fork & Hoe Co., Dept. FJ-1, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


“Turkey Talks on Health and Disease”’— 
an illustrated booklet containing all kinds 
of useful information for the turkey raiser 
can be obtained free by writing to Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories, Dept. FJ-6, Charles 
City, Iowa. 

“Peace of Mind’”—a booklet describing 
Family Income Policies that will insure your 
family’s income in future years can be ob- 
tained without charge by writing the New 
York Life Insurance Co., Dept. FJ 7-40, 51 
Madison Ave., New York City. Be sure to 
state number of children, age of youngest 
child and your date of birth. 


“Electric Helpers for the Farm Family”—a 
free, 50-page illustrated booklet containing 
data on many useful electric appliances will 
be sent you by the General Electric Co., 
Bldg. 22C, Bridgeport, Conn. 


_“Certain-teed Ways to Make Your House 
Stay Young’”—A free booklet containing use- 
ful information on how to keep buildings in 
good condition can be obtained by writing 
Certain-teed Products Corp., Dept. F2, 100 
E. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Women and Girls can receive the new trial 
package of Tampax by sending 10¢ (stamps 
or silver), to cover the cost of mailing, to 
Tampax, Inc., Dept. FJ-60-C, New Brunswick, 
N. J. Free literature is also available. 

“Let’s Eat”—An interesting booklet con- 
taining recipes for many new and tasty dishes 
can be obtained free by writing the Kerr 
Mason Jar Co., 190 Title Insurance Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Oil Burning Ranges—Two free catalogs— 
one describing and illustrating oil burning 
stoves and the other telling about oil burning 
refrigerators are offered by Perfection Stove 
Co., 7208-D Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Edison The Man Spencer Tracy turns 
from slapping mosqui- 


toes to invent the phonograph and electric 


| lamp. Picking up where Mickey Rooney left 


off, Tracy enacts the adult life of the great 
inventor in a fine and sympathetic fashion. 


| With Rita Johnson, Lynn Overman, Charles 


Ex- 


Coburn, Gene Lockhart, Henry Travers. 


cellent. You'll like. 


Vivien Leigh in her first 
new-made picture since 


Waterloo Bridge 


| “GWTW.” Robert Taylor is opposite her in 





a re-make of the very fine play and movie 
based on an episode between a soldier and 
a ballet girl on London’s Waterloo Bridge in 
1914. Although brought up to date by a 
1939 introductory episode, the play is much 
the same. Recommended. 


War grips us all. As 
timely as a newsreel is 
this melodrama of the new German assault 
on civilization. Wendy Barrie is freed from 
a murder charge on the plea that she has 
become a nurse, and Nazis bomb a shipload 


Women in War 


of nurses in the English channel. Cast in- | 


cludes Elsie Janis. 


This is the Pulitzer Prize 
Play that everyone praised 
but I didn’t like. I like the movie just as 
well. About a small New Hampshire town 
and a young girl who dies there. Beautifully 
made, but about the most depressing and 


Our Town 


morbid thing I have ever seen. A magnificent | 


cast headed by Frank Craven. Only if you 


enjoy gloom. 
Sandy Is a Lady Sandy, in this case, is 
that little baby who is 
the current darling of screen-goers. Sandy 
goes through all the old movie tricks—tod- 
dling across a street, up on the girders of a 
new building, etc. A heavy cast of comedians, 
including Mischa Auer, keeps the picture 
going. 


First of many coming, 
this film is a personal 
study of Hitler as dis- 


Mein Kampf, 
My Crimes 


closed by his autobiography “Mein Kampf” | 


: ; : ; : , 
and his history since becoming Germany’s 
chancellor. Lots of study has gone into the 
picture. If anything, it understates. 


The basic notion is 
funny—Hugh Herbert 
appears in six roles: he’s not only himself, 
but also his own mother and every one of 
his four sisters! Nothing much to it, but very 
silly, very funny. 


La Conga Nights 


Those Were 
The Days 


Collegiate story wherein a 
prankish college boy, up 
before a judge, settles mat- 
ters neatly by courting the judge’s daughter. 


William Holden, Bonita Granville, Ezra 
Stone. Fair. 
An Angel A farce about a young Texan 


who unwillingly becomes the 
“angel” of a show in New 
York with the $20,000 he intended to put into 
the hotel business. Pretty good comedy, 
with Eddie Albert, Rosemary Lane, Wayne 
Morris. 


From Texas 


Gangs of Chicago 

gangs as about a 
criminal lawyer who makes use of every 
loophole in the law to save criminals, later 
reforms and leaves the racket. Lloyd Nolan, 
Barton Mac Lane, Lola Lane. Fair gangster 


stuff. 
Charles F. Stevens 





Not so much about | 


_MowHay 
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(WATCH OUT for PUFFS 
and STRAINS when teams 
are soft—they may mean 
COSTLY LAY-UPS— 





Shoulders sore, hocks 
puffed. Just the luck 
when there’s work to 
do. But wise farmers 
use Absorbine at first 
sign of swelling. 

Absorbine’s action 
tends to speed up local 
circulation. This helps 
to wash out ‘‘muscle acid” that causes sore- 
ness and swelling. Congestion is reduced often 
within a few hours, 

It is also used to relieve windgall, collar 
gall, fresh bog spavin and similar troubles. It 
will not blister or remove hair. $2.50 a long- 
lasting bottle at all druggists, or postpai 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE | 























Powerful 1 and 2 Cylinder Tractors 
for Small Farms, Gardeners, Florists, 
Nurseries, Fruit and Poultrymen. . 
FOUR MODELS “ 
Ample Power for Field, 
Haying and Truck 
Crop Tools. Run 
Pumps, Saws and 
and Lawns ¥ Belt Machines. 
Steel or Rubber Tires 
High Wheels—Enclosed Gears 
LOW PRICES 
Write for Easy Terms Plan 
and Free Catalog 


NE CO. 
Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
2414 Market St. St. 














GeTantalizing 


ITCHY SKIN 
Make this FREE Jest 


T IS DANGEROUS to squeeze 

and scratch itchy pimples. One 
application of soothing Peterson’s 
» Ointment brings QUICK RELIEF 
from the awful irritation of itchy 
2 pimples, ugly red rash and other 
skin blemishes due to the external 
causes. Makes the skin look better, 
feel better. Wonderful to soothe 
2 Eczema, itching of feet, cracks be- 
tween toes. 35catalldrugstores. Money refunded 
if not delighted. For FREE SAMPLE write to 
Peterson Ointment Co., Dept. KB-4, Buffalo, N.Y. 


aus C0 sackor-att-soss 


















ZL MCLT: 
rors 6000 rouncs 


in the PALM of YOUR HAND 
For All KINDS of LIFTING 
SPREADING, CLAMPING, PULL- 
ING and STRETCHING JOBS... 
Countless farm jobs ordinarily requiring block 
and teckle, chain hoist, fence stretcher, vise, 
screw jeck, or engine power can now be done 
single handed, easier, quicker, simpler. No 
gedgets or parts to wear out. 

Pays For Itself on Each Job 
Engineered and querenteed by one of the 
country's largest euto perts 
makers. Try it for 10 days; 
money beck if it doesn't 
prove to be greatest 
pomapentng tool on the 
arm. 












Sea ea a eaeaeaee - * 
AUTO SPECIALTIES MFG. CO. Dept. £.7, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


(1) Send me free descriptive folder on Ausco Ferm Tool. 
(D Send me Express C.0.D. one Ausco Farm Tool. 








Shipping Powt 


MAIL 
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POULTRY 


fall: s Chicks 











Leghorns, New Hampshires, Wyandottes 
Reds, Rocks, Hallcross (Crossbred) Chicks 


All chicks produced from flocks tested for 
Pullorum Disease (B.W.D.) by the Official 
State testing agency of one of the six New 
England States, with 
NO REACTORS FOUND 
Tube Agglutination tested within the pre- 
ceding calendar year. 
“‘Never a week without a hatch’’ since 
Pullorum Free by State Test since 1927. 
Quality chicks since 1911, Catalogue Free. 
Over nine million chicks in 1938, and again 
in 1939. We ship prepaid, and guarantee 
100% live delivery. 
Hall Bros. Hatchery, Inc. Box 83 Wallingford, Conn. 


"WELL BRED from WELL BREEDERS” 


FOR EVERY NEED 


100 100 — 
Wh., Bd., Bf. Rocks Non-sexed Pullets Mates 
8.C 


Buf = $5. 95 $7. 95 $5. 95 
Wh. BLL BE Minorcas #95 11.95 2.95* 
Heavy assorted or heavy assorted se 
$4.95 per 100. *Special—W! Teak 


horn males $2. 95 p T =n. 
Ten oth ® laves ° 
€ icke have t r tut 


sturdiness 

















1927. 





Catalog {ree 


HAYES BROS. HATCHERY 


164 HAYES BLDG. _— DECATUR, ILLINOIS 





10 U. S. APPROVED “aghy 
w/ HATC HED AND SOLD BY THE 
GOLDEN RULE. REDUCED SUMMER PRICES 
Save money, send order at once for prompt delivery of 
strong, vigorous chicks. 8% livability guarantee chick 
i 


losses replaced free 100% live delivery guaranteed dt 
Stained Antigen Method. We hatch all summer a d fail and ship C.0.D 
50 100 400 600 
‘. we & Legs. Anconas $4.00 $7.75 1.00 $45.00 
W.. Bd. & Bf. cg W.Wy.. Bf. Orps 4.50 8.75 35.00 51.00 
Buff, Black & White Minoreas 4.50 8.75 35.00 51.00 
N. Hamp. & 8.C.4R.C. RI Rede 4.50 8.75 35.00 $1.00 
Bil. & Wh. Giants, Lt. Brahmas 6.00 11.00 44.00 63.00 
Mammoth Wh. Pekin luc cklina 9.00 17.00 68.00 99.00 
Write for special prices SXED CHIE KS. Aw He 


chicks. Silver Mating Chic Enaats 1 ‘gc ad ag al 
higher. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order tron s ad 


GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY. Box 19. BUCYRUS. OHIO 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


200-315 Pedigreed, Sired Pullets 











2 weeks old 4 weeks old 
Baby Pullets Pullets Pullets Cockerels 
$7.95 | $12.00 | $16.00 | $2.00 
per 100 per 100 
100 
~~ oa FREE CATALOG waned 

















SPECIAL PRICES ON R. O. P. SIRED PULLETS 
RICE LEGHORN FARM, GREEN RIDGE, MISSOURI 





BROILER CHICKS 
OF CONTROLLED BREEDING 


BIG, fast-growing, 


pullorum-passed NEW HAMPSHIRES 
and CROSSES. Write. 


Hubbard Farms wa.” 3. ». 








ROW CAPONS MONEY FC ens 


“Marcy Farm Strain,” Day-Old Cockerel Jersey Giants 
(White or Black), make Largest, Finest Capons. (Ready 
made started capons if you want them.) Command Premium 
Prices. Our customers making Big Profits. Parent Stock 
= U. ‘. Approved and Pullorum Tested. we your 
icks Now. z Discounts. Descriptive Literaru 
THE MAPLES. a DRAWER 2702-C. PITTSFIELD. “ILLINOIS 


BIG CHICK BARGAINS 





BLOOD TESTED SELECTED Sf .95 
White & Black Giants, Lt. Brahmas, N. H. Reds, PER 


White & Barred Rocks a 100 
Dark Cornish 12c ea. Mixed above Breeds ; $5.95-100 
cond. no Money. Chicks & omege C.O.D. 100% Alive 
EWING’S HATCHERY, McCLURE. PA. 


do — it — with ABS 

Raised in ONLY 25 DAYS. 

w breed for ordinary poultry 

le when tuxury markets want all the squabs vow can ship, every 
tr 


t 
day in year? Go after this profitable poultr 
Write postcard, get eye-op « tree b guide. 


RICE FARM, 300 i St.. Melrose, Mass, 


j 3 sell for 50 cents pound 

if _ASQUABS when 25 days old. Wait- 

j ing markets. Cost about 

12 cents pound to raise. Always penned up 
. Write for FREE booklet *B.” 

HIGBEE SQUAB PLANT R.F.D.5 Kansas City, Kan. 





















« CONTINUED ON PACE 61 » 
Display Advertisenents of poultry, baby chicks, 
egas, livestock and pet sto ck, $7.00 an agate line, 
$98.00 an inch, minimun 5 lines. Classified Ad- 
vertisements without display type or illustrations, 95 
cents a word, minimum, 20 words. Initials, single 
letters and figures count as words. Copy must reach 
us by the 1st of the month preceding the month 

f publication. Cash must accompany order. 


POULTRY 


(00.000 SEYMOUR CHICKS ANNUALLY. If you 


























tt ee more profits, give us yourorder this year. Our 
large } luct enables us to give you low prices with 
1 t kor 1 F ment fom Barron 
“ W te, Brown, Buff Leghorns Anconas 
85.4 le $11.45: Cockerel arred, White 
Buff Ret Wyandotte B gtons $5.95 
ght eay ullet $7.75; Cockerels 35.75 
Spe l é ts for broilers $5.40 no seX guarantee 
Ducks d poult Write for complete price list and big 
free t ‘4 (‘an make immediate shipmen 
Seymour Hatchery, Box 47, Seymour, Indiana 
S5.u )AA GRADE Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, 
White Wyandotte suff Orpingtons, Cockerels 35.50 
Pullets $7.7 english White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, 
\ I $5.7 100; Cockerels $2.50; Pullets $10.05 
White, Buff, Blac Minoreas $5.95; Pullets $11.95; iow 
Hampshires, Columbian, Silver Laced Wyandottes, R. I 
Whites $6.95; Heavy Mixed, no sex larantee, 35.25 
Assorted $4.90. We pay postage, guarantee live delivery 
Vrite a talog, prices on Poults and Ducks Dubois 
Count Hi: ery, Box 570-C, Huntingburg, Indiana 
CARNEY CUTS PRICES Order direct for immediate 
ipment —Barred, White Rocks, Reds, White Wyan- 
d tte $ Buff Orpingtons 86.00 100 Cockerels 85.75 
I “ullets SS.25 Iinglish White, Brown, Buff Leghorn 
i $6.00—100; Cockerels $2.45; Pullets $11 75. 
He avy Mixed $5.50 Assorted $4.75 Get prices on 
p t jucks. We pay postage, guarantee live delivery 
Ss} ip ( ob 
Carney Hatchery Box 14, Shelbyville, Indiana 


100 LEGHORN COCKERELS; Barred, White, 
ch S ¢ Reds, White Wyandottes, Bult Orpir g- 
100, $29.25—500; Cockerels $5.75; Pullets 


sig English White, Buff, Brown Leghorns and 
as 85.95—100; $29.25—500: Pullets $10.95; Heavy 
$5.25; Assorted $4.75. Can make prompt ship- 





or prices on poults and ducks, Free Catalog 
urg Hatchery, Box 8, Greensburg, Indiana 
CAN MAKE IMMEDIATE SHIP MENT of Barred, 
White Rocks, S.C. Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, AAA Grade $5.90—100; Cockerels $5.75: Pullets 
$8.25. English White, Brown Leghorns, Anconas $5.90 
Cockerels $2.45; Pullets $10.95. Heavy Mixed ) 
Assorted $4.75 We pay postage, guarantee live deliv 
Turkey poults and ducklings. Free catalog 
Jackson County Hatchery, Box 14, Seymour, Indiana 















DAY IS ¢ HICKS for immediate shipment. Barred, Buf. 
White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, English 
White, Brown, Buff Veghorns. Anconas $6.45—100 
500—831.75. Also sexed chicks. We pay postage. will 
ship COD 

Davis Poultry Farm, Route 17-C, Ramsey, Indiana 
CLOVER VALLEY “MASTER BRED” CHICKS 
U.S. Approved—Pullorum Tested, at Special Summer 
Prices 25 breeds, also Hybrids Thousands weekly 
Sexed chicks, pullets or cockerels, reasonable prices 
Unsexed $4.95, up. Get Free Catalog 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 77, Ramsey, Indiana 
Pt I LETS—HENS. Tom Barron Strain White Leg- 








egg-sired stock Range grown Eamesway 
certit ied i nd “—, illy selected stock Inspection privi- 
lege, 100% liv arrival guaranteed Reserve now 
AAAA" Mating 25¢c each up Catalog free Lemmen 
Leghorn Farm, Box 304-F, Holland, Mich 
STOUFFER’S BLOODTESTED. White, Brown, Buit 
Leghorns, Anconas $5.45. Pullets $11.90 tocks, Reds 
W yandottes, Orpingtons $5.95. Pullets $8.95. Cockerels 
$5.95. Heavy Assorted $4.45. Lights $3.95. Surplus 
Assorted, no sex guarantee $2.95. Postpaid Leghorn 
Cockerels $1.45 collect 
Sadie Stouffer Hatchery. Waddams Grove, Illinois 
yy BARRON ENGLISH WHITE CLCEGHORNS— 
AA chicks, $5.90; pullets, $10.95; cockerels, $2.50 
oe rid Two weeks pullets, $14.95, collect. Pedigree 
sired. Money-back guarantee 
Heiman’s Hatchery, Montrose, Missouri. 

















FAMOUS CHICKS. Strong, healthy, quick 
growing ee layers From one of America’s 
greatest breeding institutions. 10 varieties. Also sexed 
chicks. Reduced prices. Free Catalog 
Booth Farms, Box 305, Clinton, Mo 

CHICKS OF DISTINCTION. Thousands hatching 
weekly. All popular breeds. Sexed or non-sexed. Postage 
prepaid and live delivery guaranteed. Be sure and get 
our low summer prices before buying elsewhere. 

Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, New Albany, Indiana, 
HELM HATCHES YEAR AROUND. Offcially pull- 
orum tested. Leading breeds, $6.45 hundred. Postpaid 
100% live arrival. Bulletins. 

llinois Hatchery, Metropolis, Mlinois 


BABY CHICKS, Cockerels $2.45 per 100 and up. 21 
different breeds. Free Catalog. Write 
Salem Hatchery, Box 10-C, 


BLUE PEAFOWL, Yokohamas, Wild Turkeys, twenty- 
five varieties ducks, geese, guineas, eggs. English Setter 
Dogs Hugo Putnam, Rock Island, Ill 


BOOTHS 





Salem, Indian: a 








DUCKLINGS—Mammoth Pekins, $13 hundred; $7 for 
50. Runners,’ $12 hundred; $6.50 for 50 
Burnham's Duck Farm, North ¢ ‘ollins. N. Y 


SUPER-QUALITY “AAA” English Type White Leg- 
horns $5.40. Pullets $10.40. Cockerels $2.40. Postpaid. 
Bloodtested. Circular. ABC Hatchery, Garden City, Mo 


TURKEYS 


SE EEE 
NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE, telling 
about the wonderful new Narragansett turkeys, so easy 
to raise, that lay at home with the chickens. Tells how 
and when you can start raising turkeys that will not droop, 
sleep and die, but grow, feather up, and fatten, from the 
day they hatch Gives records of remarkable results, all 
over the country. This interesting pamphlet of instruc- 

tive ‘‘turkey talk" is free to farmers. 

Burns W. Beall, Route 5, Cave City, Kentucky. 
BIG BREASTED TURKE —5,000 weekly. Bronze, 
Black, White and Red. Special Breeding Stock. Cor- 
rectly hatched. Guar. Poults. Prompt delivery. New 
low prices. Write to: 

S. W. Kline, Box 10, Middlecreek, Penna. 























PHEASANTS 


——_—— ~~ 
RAISE PHEASANTS! More profits al le than chickens. 
Write for “*‘How To Raise Pheasants young and adult 
bird prices 

Southwestern Game Farm, Box P2093, Canyon, Texas. 


AGENTS WANTED 


— 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED to wear and demonstrate 
suits to friends. No canvassers. Partial Payment Plan. 
Up to $12 in a day. Experience unnecessary Valuable 
demonstrating equipment, actual samples free 
Progress Tailoring , Dept. G-28, 500 Throop, Chicago 
AGENTS: Smash go prices! Santos Coffee Ize lb. 4-02. 
Vanilla 8 ‘44 Razor Blades 10 for S ‘gc. 100 Sticks Chew- 
ing Gum 120 Christmas Cards, 21 in box, l4e. 150 other 
Bargains. Premiums. Experience unnecessary 
Carnation Company FR-3. St. Louis, Mo 
START SMALL—GROW FAST — Real opportunity for 
you as our paint dealer in your community No capital 
or special experience required. Open regular store later 
a8 business gTOWS 
Write Dept. L. Box 325. Evansville, Indiana 
AN OPPORTUNITY for farmers and farmers’ sons over 
21 years of age with good car to travel in the country. 
Steady work. No experience required. We train you. Get 
facts now. Write Dept. FJ 
G. C. Heberling ¢ Bloomington, Hlinois 
WE PAY YOU $5 for selling ten SI boxes. 50 distinctive 
assorted name imprinted Christmas cards. Sell $1 You 
make 50¢ ree Samples 
Cheerful Card Co., 45 White Plains, N. Y 
A REAL FUTURE FOR YOU with Red Comet Fire Con- 
trol Products. Low Prices. Proved seven years. Splendid 
sales outfit free. Some good territory open. Exclusive. 
Write quick, 729 Red C omet Building, Littleton, Colorado. 
FAKMER DEALERS: Handle the finest wind-electric 
plants and batteries Good profits Write direct to 
manufacturer 
Air-Flectric Machine Company, Lohrville, Towa 
AGENTS make big profits on food products, bargain 
deals. Low wholesale prices. Kush name for trial outfit, 
offer HO-RO-CO, 2816-T_Dodier St., St. Louis, Mo 
UKO”™ cleans and whitens clothes Softens water. 
Saves Soap. Sells 25c. Big Profit. Sample Free. 
Besco, 5009-1 Irving Park, Chic ago. 
AGENTS MAKE MONEY taking orders for Grain Bins, 
Corn Cribs, Grain Blowers. Particulars furnished. 
Midwest Steel Products, Kansas City, Missouri. _ 
DROP ME A POSTCARD saying “Send free particu- 
lars about Soperne. Coffee Route Plan.” 
cd Mills, 7 Monmouth, Cincinnati, O. 
AGENTS-—Your own ae sent free with big outfit. 
Amazing guarantee. Silk or Nylon. Rush name and 
hose size Wilknit, Desk GG-44, Greenfield, Ohio. 
SELL LADIE PURE SILK HOSIERY 3 pairs $1.30. 
Big commissions. Your hosiery Free, send size. PE R- 
FECT FIT HOSIERY, R221 N. Broad, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


























FARMS 


EE EEEEOEOeEOeEOeE 
$300 GETS LAKEVIEW 65 ACRES, Cozy 5-rms. & elec., 
high & healthful, ‘4 mile to village: barn 30x45, loamy 
tlelds, brook, wood, fruit; only $900, third down; pg. 5. . 
101 Acres, New Bldgs., New tractor & equipment (cost 
$1000), saw mill, 8 cattle, 200 hens, machinery, crops in- 
cluded; 6-rm. home, Grade-A barn, 60-ft. hen house, elec 
available; on improved rd.; cost $6500, real bargain at 
$3300, terms: picture pg. 53 Free catalog 1400 bargains 
Strout Realt 255-FB 4th Ave., N. Y. City 
GOOD FARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, Minne- 
sota, Idaho, western Montana, Oregon 





Dependable 
crops, favorable climate Write for impartial advice, 
- rature and list of typical bargains. Specify state 
W. Haw 40 Northern Pacific Ry.. St. Paul, Minn. 
FARM AND RANCH OPPORTUNITIES in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Montana, northern Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Oregon. Write for dependable information and land 
lists. E. B. Duncan, Dept. 728, Great Northern Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn nek Apart 
WANT TO HEAK from owner of property tor sale or 
trade. Details free 
Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska 
40 ACRE Near White River, unimproved poultry 
land; $175; 35 dow n, $5 monthly. Free list and literature 
Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bidg., Kansas City, Kan 
WANT TO HE AR FROM OWNER having farm, city 
property or business for sale anywhere : 
Clanton, Box 402, Springfield, Missouri. 


SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


TOMATO PLANTS: Marglobe, Indiana Baltimore and 
Pritchard 75ce—1,000. Cabbage Plants: Copenhagen, 
Charleston, All Head Early and Wisconsin Hollander 
Number 8, 60c—1,000. Pepper: California Wonder 25c 

100 or $2.00—1,000. Hot chili same price. White Ber- 
muda onion plants, 75c—1,000. Certified Porto Rico 
Potato Plants $1.25—1,000. We grow our plants and 
guarantee satisfaction. 
Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga 












RED-TONED IRIS, five varieties including ** Red 

Wing,”’ thirty cents, stamps or coin. ‘Thirty varieties 

Iris, one dollar. All pl ants labeled and postpaid 
Address *‘ Iris News,"" Macedon, N. Y 


Potted in bud and bloom, 


225 





ROSES—E verblooming : 
50e each; $5 dozen. Gladiolus $1—100; 
Superior Nursery, Clifton Welhte, Pa. 


SCHOOLS 


MEN—WOMEN. GET U. 8. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
Commence $105 to $175 month. Short hours. Prepare 
immediately for examinations. No experience usually 
necessary. Common education usually sufficient. Full 
particulars and list poisitions FR Write today sure 
Franklin Institute, Dept. G Rochester, N. ¥- _ 
MEN WANTED—Auto-Diesel Mechanics. We pay 
your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
an expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The 
cost to you is small. For free booklet write Nashville 
Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 280, Nashville, Tenn. 


ws 




















TRAINING FOR ENTERING AVIATION as -appren- 
tices. Write immediately, enclosing stamp. Mechanix 
Universal Aviation Service, Dept. V, Wayne County 
Airport, Detroit, Mich 


MAKE UP 











— eer eo | 
UP TO § 5 WEEK as a trained practical 


nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free 
Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. F-6, Chicago. 
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PHOTO FINISHING 








NOTICE: Do not mati slms tn ordtnary envelopes. 
Wrap well, tte securely, and print name and address 
plainly both inside and outstde of package. 








ANY SIX OR EIGHT EXPOSURE ROLL FILM DE- 
VELOPED, including six or eight guaranteed Ray-Kraft, 
deckled-edge prints and One 5x7 Panel deluxe matte en- 
largement, or two 4x6 gloss enlargements, and copy of our 


booklet ‘How to Take Better Pictures.’ All for 25¢ in 
coin. 16 (127 Duos) printed, size 3x4, 50c. 35 mm. fine 
grain developed, printed, size 3x4, $1 ¥ 

Ray's Pho‘o Service, 414 Ray Bidg., La Crosse, Wis. 


ONE ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINTE TED 

Just to get acquainted, we will beautifully de- 
and print your first 6 to 16 exposure roll Free 
5x7 inch enlargement Free, also sensational, new 
z folio to frame your prints, all free with this ad. 
osing 10c for handling and mailing appreciated). 

Dean Studios, Dept 2068, Des Moines, Iowa. 





ROLL FILMACHINE DE VE LOP ED and your choice 
(1) & Finerfotos and 2 Professional Bromide Enlarge- 
ments; or (2) 16 guaranteed Finerfotos; or (3) 8 Finerfotos 
and one beautiful oil colored enlargement, 25c. Order by 
r. Prompt Service 
Finerfotos, Bo: S-898, Minneapolis, Minn 

ONE 6'4¢x8 4% PLATE SUNK ENLARGEMENT or one 

; hand colored enlargement with each roll developed 
36 exposure roll developed and 36- 
1S exposure roll 75e 


dS prints 


x4 enla 


Cc 
rements $1.35 








Vidor, 321-O Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn 
I I MS—DEVELOPED AND PRINTED 25c. Velox 
! ts guaranteed Never Fade. 6 or 8 exposure roll 
developed and printed. Enclosed in a New Style Deluxe 
photo alt Also 2 enlargement coupons. Knickerbock- 
er Finishir 0. General P.O., Box 546, New York City 








HIGHEST QI Al ITY VE LOX REPRINTS 2¢ each— 
k Deve i and printed and your choice of one pro- 
ed enlargement or two hygloss enlarge- 
years prompt reliable service 

Minn 





hers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, 
FILMS DEVELOPED and printed by ma- 
1 and finger marks. Roll devel- 
d 2 free enlargements 25c. Eight or more 


cratches 


















Sunset Service, 600 Sunset Bldg., St. Paul, Minn 
HIGHEST QUALITY "REPRINTS 3c each: 100 for 
£1.00. Rolls Developed. 8 guaranteed Prints plus 2 en- 
largements 25 M: artin. Studios, Davenport, Iowa. 

Whe he West Begins.’ 
ROLLS Dt VELOPED. Two beautiful double weight 
profess il enlargements, 8 high-gloss enamel prints, 25c. 
oO Day Service. Send for free mailing bag - 

Universal P to Service, Box 612-Q, LaCrosse, Wis 
NOW! NUBORDER ENLARGEMENTS—=2 Beautiful 
N rder enlargements, 8 Nuborder Prints guaranteed 
fadeless 25¢ 

Giant Snapshots, C BIk., Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
FILMS DEVELOPED. Choice: 8 prints 2 enlargements, 
16 print r & Double Size prints, 25¢e. Glossy Prints. 
Lifetime guarantee LaCrosse Film Service, Dept. 12, 
LaCrosse Visconsin 

2 Professional enlargements and 16 prints 
2 ) reprints 25e. Every print inspected 





Free 5x7 and 8x10 enlargement coupons. 
Star Studio, FJ2, Sweetwater, Texas. 


and eight prints or 5x7 and 16 





sx10 ENLARGEMENT 
prints with roll 25e. Twenty reprints 25c. Return mail 
service. Pictoral Studios, 2955 Lincoln St., Minneapolis. 
OR EIGHT EXPOSURE ROLLS Developed, 
ted 20c; or Two Colored Enlargements and eight 
prints 25¢ Twenty Reprints 25c 
Skrudl .nd, 6444-V Diversey, Chicago. _ 
ANY 6 or 8 I alt RE ROLL DEVELOPED with 2 2 


rements and 8 prints 25¢e. 16 prints 2 3c 
20e. Extra reprints 20 for 25c. 
Reliable, River Grove, Illinois 


EVER SAW,” say_ 


hand-colored enl 
or 8S enlarged prir 





FINEST PRINTS I Willard cus- 
tomers. Roll developed, 16 Velox prints 25¢e. Dividend 
coupon. 16 Velox reprints 25c. Quicker service 


“Box 3536P, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Two sets prints plus: “enlarge- 


Willard Studios, 














ROLLS DEVELOPED 
ment coupon, 25c. Reprints, 3c. Over 19 reprints, 2 4c. 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa “Where the West 
Begins.’ 

TRIAL— 16 sparkling Lifetime prints, three love- 


FREI 
y Hollywood enlargements and Free Leathertone frame 











with roll—25e. Overnight service. 
Lifetone Studios, L-32, Des Moines, Iowa. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—One day service—2 beautiful 








enlargements and & brilliant prints, quality guaranteed, 
25¢ Electric Studios, 16 Eau ¢ ‘laire, Wisconsin. 
ROLL DEVELOPE D Beautiful enlargement and 16 
glossy Velox prints 5e. Reprints, 3c. Finest quality, 
Fastest service guars anteed 

Dick's Photo, A-55, Louisville, Ky. 


ROLL DEVELOPI 5 —2 sets glossy prints and 2 free 
enlargement coupons 25c; 20 reprints 25c. One Day 
Service Bartow Studio, Ln on a, Kansas. 








Quality - work: 2 beautiful double- 
8 guars waded neverfade prints 
xcel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa 


guaranteed as en- 


PROMPT SERVICI 
weight gloss enlargements, 
each roll, 25e¢ E 


ONE DAY SERVICE—2 





| 
| 
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PHOTO FINISHING 


—— 
THE PHOTO MILL. Immediate Service! No Delay! 
Eight-ex posure roll developed, carefully cog and your 
choice of two beautiful 5x7 double weight professional 
enlargements, one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints 
for 25ce coin. Keprints two cents each. Highest quality 


guaranteed 
The Photo Mill, Box 629—46, Minneapolis, Minn. 
SERVICE. Rolls 


BETTER PRINTS—ONE DAY 
developed—guaranteed Velox prints. 8 enlarged prints 
25c. 8 regular prints 20c. 16 regular prints 25c. 
prints and one colored enlargement or 2 plain enlarge- 
ments 25c. Film mailers free on request. 

Watland Bros., 30, Blue Island, Illinois. 


FINER FINISHING SPECIALS 25c. 6—8 exposure 
rolls developed, your choice—16 prints or 8 prints with 
2 professional enlargements or 8 prints and one colored 
enlargement. Genuine nationally known Moentone su- 
perior quality 
Moen Photo Service, 433 Moen Bldg., 
YOUR CHOICE! Roll Developed, S Permanent Prints 
and 1—5x7 Hand Painted Enlargement or 2—5x7_ Un- 
painted Enlargements, 25c. Prompt Service. Individual 
Attention to Each Picture! Janesville Film Service, 
Room 421, . Janesville, Wisconsin 
FREE To Farm Journal Readers: Any Roll Developed, 
16 sparkling Nu-Art neverfade enameled prints plus two 
beautiful Hollywood enlarge aments ond two FREE 
Leathertone frames only 25e. Overnight service 
NU-ART STUDIOS, F-3, Des Moines, 














LaC rosse, Wis 








lowa 





FAST PHOTO SERVIC E by th the old Reliable } *hoto Art 
Shop. Our prints never fade or discolor. Roll developed 
and printed with two enlargements 25e. Eight re- 
prints l6e¢ 

Photo Art Shop 





Box 3406-F, St. Paul, Minnesota 





2 Sparkling Hollywood enlarge- 


18 LIFETIME PRINTS 
ments each roll 25c. 21 reprints 25c; 100—S$1.00. Finished 
3 hours. 25 other bargains 

Overnight Studio, Albany, Wisconsin 








NE Ww! Pate nted machine in se cientifically equipped pl plant 

permits fine development of roll and S&S enlarged prints— 

only 25e (coin), rolls up to i“ 
Enlarged Photo Co., Dept 


, Teaneck, New Jersey 








TWO BEAU TIFUI L Professional Double Weight En- 

largements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt—Careful. 

Film mailers Free 
May’s Photo Shop, Wis. 


Box 870-FW, LaCrosse, 











FREE BEAUTIFUL ALBUM with cellophane envelopes 
plus roll developed and two sets prints, 25c. Free mailers 
Same-day service 
Highland Park, Mich 


*ho-T-Pho, 
TWO SETS OF PRINTS with every roll finished—25c 
Reprints 2c each. 35 millimeter rolls enlarged to 34% x 
4%—8$1.00. Brown Photo Company, 1910—46 Emerson, 
Minneapolis, | Minnesota 


Box 24-D6, 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 
RAISE A PRIZE WINNER! Buy an 


Island-bred Jersey bull calf, sired by fa- 
mous Island Champions out of Register 
of Merit dams. For pedigrees and prices, 
write 

MERIDALE FARMS, Meredith, New York 


ABORTION PROTECTION ONE VACCINATION. 
Government licensed vaccine; money back guarantee. 
Also sleeping sickness vaccine. Free literature. Farmers 
Vaccine Supply Co., Department 10, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

VACCINATE 
spending a few 
Serum & Virus. 














YOUR PIGS. Insure against cholera by 
cents now. U. 8S. Government tested 
syringes and complete instructions 

Rea Serum Co., St. Louls, Mo. 





Reasonable terms. 


PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost. 
Registered Patent 


Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, D 
FREE CATALOG of valuable livestock books and maga- 
zines on Sheep. Hogs, Cattle, Horses, Dogs, Fur, etc 
Breeder P ‘ublications, Stockyards, Chicago 


Dept. 407, Nebr. 











DAIRY GOAT “JOU RNAL, Fairbury, 








(big. monthly magazine, 3 years $1), gives complete in- 
formation Introductory, 5 months 10c 
0. 1.C.C hester Ww hite Boars, Bred Sows, Gilts, Pigs no 


Prolific 
Fred Ruebush, 


kin. Pedigreed. Vaccinated 


Sciota, Ill. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


GET INTO A SAFE, SURE, profitable year-round busi- 
ness with the Fords Portable Hammermill and exclusive 
Molasses Feed Impregnator. Operators make regular 
weekly net earnings, $50, $75, $100 and more. Equipment 
may be purchased 25% down, balance from earnings. 
Write for particulars 

Myers-Sherman Co., 1433 12th, 
We're making special ‘offer, 3 pairs of our 
“Glorifying’’ 45-gauge three-thread chiffon hose, strictly 
first-quality, only $2.00. With each order, we send a plan 
whereby you can keep supplied with hose absolutely free! 
Don't wait! Order Now! Take advantage this wonderful 
offer 


Streator, Illinois 





LADIES 





Long-Wear Hosiery Co., Dept 743, Greensboro, N. C 
PAINT—WHOLESALE P RIC ES— SAVE. DOL L ARS. 
Guaranteed Roof & Barn, 59¢c Gallon. Porch, Floor & 


Deck enamel, 6%e gallon in 5-gallon cans. COD freight 
collect on first order 
2135 E. Ontario, 


Snyde r’s, 

ST rAMP ¢ OL at EC TORS - —106 different stamps inc luding 
beautiful Royalty Exposition Commemorative issue com- 
plete— 10c Agpoves 

Box 4428F, 


Philadelphia. 








Philade Iphia, Pa 








SPARKL ING | SN APSHOTS Any size roll developed, 8 


sparkling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements, 25c. Reprints 
2c each. 
Ace Photo Service, Box 26: oT. Minneapolis, Minn. 








16 Artistic Deckle E dged Perma- 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 
100 Reprints, $1.50. 


nent Prints, 25c. Reprints, 3c each 
“As reliable as Uncle Sam's Mail!’ 
Midwest Photo, Room 521, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


PROMPT SERVICE Two beauti- 





Guaranteed work 


Friendly Filatelists, 
BALL BEARING FENCE CONTROLLER easily made 
from auto coil. No extras to buy. Complete Plans 10c. 
LeJay Manufacturing, 903 LeJay Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

EDISON STORAGE. 
Fifteen Years’ Life Fully phd ms Low Prices. Com- 
plete lighting plants. Free literature 

**See-Jay"™ Company, 84 Sterling Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y 


M. M. E ARNE D $1174 in spare time for exceptional 
“cellar crop’’ Snow-King mushrooms! Free Book tells if 
your cellar, shed suitable. We buy crops. 

United 848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 98, ¢ hicago. 


BATTERIES for Light-Power 

















ful Portrait Type Doubleweight enlargements, eight 
never-fade gloss prints, each roll 25c 

Dubuque Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa 
AT LAST! ~All yi your snapshots in ng atural colors! Roll 


developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 25c. Reprints, 3c. 
Amazingly beautiful! 


Natural Color Photo, Room 21, 


You RC HOIC E 25¢ Roll de veloped a and 2 prints each, 
or 8 prints and 2 enlargements. Send this ad for free 
surprise 


Janesville, Wisconsin 





Enterprise Film Co., Enterprise. Ore 
20 RE P RINTS 25c, 
prints, 2 5x7 enls urgeme nts, 
Nordskog, 57, 


100—$1.00 a developed 16 
10¢; 3—2 


May seed, Illinois. 





Best snapshot on attractive Photo Button with 
Beautiful novelty premiums. 
North Ave., Chicago. 


FREE! 
16 prints each roll, 25c 
Novel-Ad Company, A-3327 





ROLLS DEVELOPED, two free enlargement coupons 
and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints, 25c. 12 reprints, 30c. 
Peeko Pictures, Davenport, lowa. 





ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 Brilliant Fadeproof Velox prints 
25e. Ov unt 





and two Professional Enlargements 
service. Y oung Photo Service, 431-C, Albany, N. 
ROLLS DEVEL LOPE ED. Two 5x7 and 8 prints, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c. Fast service. Send your rolls today 

Photolab, 1806-M Wabash, Chicago. 





PRINTS from each picture on roll 
Quick service. 
Wis. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL 
25c. Twenty years of satisfied customers 
Lens Photos, Dept. X-3, Janesville, 





ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, natural finish, per- 
manent Velox glossy prints 25c— Reprints 3c each 
Fotoprint Service, fa R, Roanoke, Virginia. 




















largements, 8 lifetime prints each roll 25c 

Fotoshop, Box 302, Topeka, Kansas. 
TWO (VE LOx PRINTS of each negative with roll 
developed 35mm rolls enlarged 34%x4%4—$1.00. 
WELCH Photo 2418-38 Penn, Minneapolis, _ Minnesota. 
LIFE PHOTOS last a life time Film developed, 16 


prints, 2 enlargements 25c. 20 Prints 25c. 
Life Photos, Hutchinson, Kansas 
S ENLARGEMENTS—films developed plus 8 enlarge. 
ments, 25¢e coin—116 or smaller 
Enlarge Photo, Box zo. Dept. FJ, Boston, Mass. 
ROLL DI VE LOPED, Eig! 








4x6 Professional Gloss En- 
largements; or 8 prints, 2 pe = Ba ments; or 16 prints, 25c. 
( ryst il Studios, Box 159-B, Rushford, Minn. 

















FREE—3 ENLARGEMENTS with | 16 prints each roll 
<0. Or, 3 prints each good negative 
VICTORY STUDIO, foil Wisconsin. 
ROL LS DI VE LOPED—25e coin Two 5x7 Double 
Veight Professional Enlargements, 8 gloss prints. 
Clu i hoto Service Dept 6, LaCrosse, Wis 
ROLL DEVI -LOP PT D—PRINTED with one hand color- 
ed print in beautiful hanging or standing frame 25c. 
Arbor Service, 85, Joliet 5 Illinois. | 
BEA rIFUL ENLARGEMENT from each picture ‘on 
PUM eo€. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. K-4, Janesville, Wis. 


DOGS 


Notice : Uniess otherwtse stated, buyer of trained hunting 
dogs pays express charges both ways on dogs returned for 
refund of purchase price, and returns must be made within 
pertod spectfied 

STRAIGHT COONER $35.00. Have 4 i-year-old Male 
straight Coonhound. Absolutely run nothing but coon. 
Worth $100.00, will sell now for $35.00. Guarantee him 











to please any coon hunter. He is the best. Keference, 
picture, 90 days trial T. Doran, Murray, Ky. 
COONE RS—Pick of South, 34-year-old Male, tried 


and tested in actual hunting, completely broke, guarantee 
please any hunter. $15.00, long trial, picture, reference. 
H. N. Cathcart, Hazel, Kentucky. — 
SHEPHERD 


ENGLISH “PUPPIES 
Watch Dogs. Shipped on Approval 
prices Hugh Chestnut, 











Best Farm “and 
10¢ for Picture and 
Chanute, Kansas. 
PU PP IE Ss—all breeds at lower prices inform ation. free! 
Book 104 photos—descriptions recognized dogs 25¢c 
ennels, Chazy, N. Y¥ 





hoya 





APPROVED ELECTRO-FENCES are used on Thou- 
sands of Farms. Five year Guarantee. Lower Prices. 
Write for descriptions and dealer information. 
mectro-Feneng. Payette, Idaho 
GUIDE” 100 mechanical movements. 
free; advises on patenting, selling 


Frank Ladermann, Tribune Bldg., New York 


GOLD $35.00 OUNCE—S8hip “old gold teeth, crowns, . 
jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. Satisfac- 
tion Cverantees Dr. Weisberg's Gold Refining Com- 
pany, 1500-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


INVENTORS:—Have you a sound practical invention 
for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered 
Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 83, Washington, 
D. C. 





ENTORS' | 
“Record of Invention" 
inventions. 





EDISON NON-ACID STORAGE BATTERIES for 
Power, Light. Rebuilt Generating Plants, motors, etc 
Free Interesting Literature 

Smith Co., Croton Falls, N. Y 
. Protect your idea with a 
Write Clarence A 
OG14 Adams 


INVENTORS— Don't “delay. 
Patent. Get Free Patent Guide. 
O'Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 
Building Washington, D. C. 

“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSE: A book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept. 227, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


SALE . from lend 








—BOOKS WITHDRAWN from lending libraries, 
23c each. Popular authors, novels, mysteries, westerns, 
non-fiction. Free a American Lending Library, 
Inc., College Point, se 
SEND STAMPED ENVELOPE. Free samples, Florida 
Perfume, Genuine Asiatic Temple Incense, or send $1.00 
for trial order. Florida Perfume Co., Box 8965, Sulphur 
Springs, Florida 
LADIES’ BEAUTIFUL + 
$1.00 postpaid Slightly 
antee. Hayes Hosiery Co., 
MAKE MORE MONEY from grain by using Link Basin 
Tillers, Grain Blowers and Steel Bins. Get rticulars 
today Link Company, _Fargo, , North Jakota 
KENTUCKY'S SPECIAL Guaranteed best mild Smok- 
ing or red Chewing, 12 pounds $1.00. Recipe, flavoring, 
box Plugs Free Valley Farms, Murray, Ky 


SAVE UP TO 75% ON TRACTOR PARTS. All makes. 
Send for big 1940 Free Catalog. Irving's Tractor Lug 
Co., Galesburg, Illinois, Wichita, Kansas. 


FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE— America's leading mag- 
azine devoted to commercial and fancy rabbit industry. 
Introductory, year 50c; sample 10c 
Dept. B, Lamonl, 
2000 FERRETS. Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats 
Chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care and 
working — Free 
Levi Farnsworth, 














SILK HOSIERY—fve pairs 
imperfect. Money back guar- 
Dept. FJ, 1 FJ, Lexington, N.C 








Iowa 


Route 1-B, New London, Ohio 
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FAR™M 


JOURNAL 


FARMER'S WIFE e JULY 


and 





PASSED 


BY 


THE 


NON-SENSOR 





“Henry Pat- 
He holds an 


carefully 


There’s A Reason— Mrs. 
terson is such a nice man. 
umbrella over his wife more 
than he did before they were married.” 
Mr.—“Sure—why not? He pays for the 
dress, now.” 


The Bee Doth—Visitor—“‘Isn’t it lovely 
to have bees, Willie? Do you know “How 
doth the little busy bee’?” 

Wittie—"No, I don’t, but [ know 
you monkey with him he doth it.” 


when 


Opportunity Knocks PUBLISHER 

“Here’s a big banker who says he would 
like to run a newspaper just for one day.” 
Epiror—“Yes, and wouldn't I like to run 


his bank just for one hour!” 


Ways of Providence—Granpson—" Well, 


Grandmother, I suppose that soon when 
you go to the city shopping, you will go 
by airplane.” 
GRANDMOTHER 
want to go to the city [Il go by automo- 
bile, the way the Lord intended.” 


“Gracious, no! When I 





“Yeah, I heard ya, bub, but I tell you 
again it’s cheaper by bus.” 
Accounted For—Artist—“Don’t be an- 
gry—I swear you are the first model I 

ever kissed.” 

Mopvet—“‘How many models have you 
had?” 

Artist—“Thousands—a pineapple, three 
carrots, and a hive of bees.” 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 


There are new methods of doing man) 
things, but they still fall in love the same 
old way. 


Nero is said to have fiddled while 
Rome burned, but he didn’t spend bil- 
lions on social experiments while the 
dictators armed themselves to the teeth. 


I went to see one of these amateur 
plays, and I came away convinced that 
the real hero of the piece was me. 


Unless you are a very, very clever per- 
son, you had better stick to telling the 
truth, 


You may stretch, you may lengthen 


the skirts if you will, but the knee-caps 

will show in the photographs still. 
Well, we are ahead one way—we've 

found out that a sweet radio voice don’t 


build many tanks, airplanes and ships. 


Vaybe you can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks, but there are plenty of second 
wives who are putting out a good imita- 
tion of it. 

We Americans are smart—we abuse 
and handcuff the railroads for fifty years 
to protect the public, in order to use pub- 
lic money to save the bankrupt railroads. 


You won't think so much of the mess 
a tornado makes when you have 
daughter's room just after she has left 


seen 
for the party. 


Probably Even Cheaper—DaucHuTrer— 
“But, dad, don’t you believe that two can 
live as cheaply as one?” 

Dap—*Why, sure, here are your mother 
and I living a lot cheaper than you are.” 


Editor Leaves Town 
Starting the Week Right 
From Blue Mound (Neb.) Record: 

“Our Sunday School Superintendent 
rendered a lovely solo at the evening de- 
votionals, it being that grand old hymn, 
‘Just As I Am Without One Flea.’” 


10-Day Struggle 
From Los Angeles Times: 

“In her breach-of-promise suit Miss 
Manton alleges that on June 10th last her 
employer put his arms around her and 
tried to kiss her. June 20th he succeeded.” 


Accommodating Husband 
From Hollywood Citizen-News: 
“Trish couple, 26, want steady house- 
A-1 cook, congenial, attrac- 


work : wife 

















“I guess they must think a lot more of 
water than we do, Bill, to go to all that 
trouble.” 


tive: husband understands everything. 


Box 337.” 
Spry Brother Dodges Bath 

From St. Ansgar (lowa) Enterprise: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Harlis Anderson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Nels Anderson and son Norris 
helped their uncleand brother, Bernard 
Anderson, celebrate his 83d birthday. In 
spite of his advanced age Mr. Anderson 
is very spry and active.” 


City of Love 
From Philadelphia Bulletin: 

“Mrs. Kornberger said that her hus- 
band beat her frequently. A divorce was 
recommended after she testified that she 
finally left her husband and came here to 


love.” 
Tub Goes Modern 


From West Point (Neb.) Republican: 

“FOR SALE: Bath tub in good condi- 
tion. Double could be used for 
garage. E. S. Carmody.” 


doors, 








“This is your fault, Mr. Higgins. The second half of the freight was to go on 
the boat coming in next week!” 
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Ya MINUTE / BUT BARBARA— 
WILL IT JELL 7 


OF COURSE! SURE-SELL MAKES 
AlZ FRUITS JELL PERFECTLY, 
EDNA! AND WITH SURE-~WJELL, 
MY JELLIES SET QUICKLY AND 
YUST RIGHT EVERY TIME! 

















— a 





JELLYMAKING SCARED THE 
DAYLIGHTS OU7 OF ME 


UNTIL | LEARNED HOW EASY 
IT IS TO MAKE PERFECT JELLY 
ALWAYS —WITH SURE-JELL! 











































MY GOODNESS ! | THOUGHT YOU SURE-JELL ? THATS THE NEW 
WERE JUST A NATURAL-BORN POWDERED PECTIN PRODUCT, 
JELLY-MAKER, BARBARA! 
= YES, AND JUST SEE 
NOT ME! WHY, BEFORE | HEARD HOW EASY SURE-JELL MAKES 
ABOUT SURE-JELL, | QUAKED IN JELLY-MAKING, EDNA! | BOIL 
MY BOOTS AT THE VERY THOUGHT THE JELLY MIXTURE ONLY 
OF MAKING JELLY! 
z .* 
’ 
« : € 
a2 ? 






















ME FOR SURE-JELL! HERE'S 
WHERE JIM GETS SOME OF THAT 
HOME-MADE JELLY HES BEEN 
HARPING ON ! 











GOOD! AND SAy, EDNA! BE 


OF SUREVJELL! ALL FRUITS 
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YOU KNOW. THATS WHY THE 









y A SEPARATE RECIPE FOR 
} EACH FRUIT/ 
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SURE TO READ THE FOLDER 
THAT COMES IN EACH PACKAGE 


CANT BE HANDLED THE SAME, 










SUREJELL FOLDER GIVES YOU 












AND WAIT TILL YOU 7AS7E THIS 
JELLY! THAT SHORT BOIL SAVES 
FLAVOR, TOO-SO SUREJELL JAMS 
AND JELLIES TASTE JUST LIKE 

THE FRESH FRUIT ITSELF ! 


THAT LOOKS LIKE A BUMPER CROP 
OF JELLY! HOW IN THE WORLD 
DID YOU GET SO MANY GLASSES 
FROM SO LITTLE FRUIT? 


NO JUICE BOILS AWAY WHEN 
6 






















| USE SURE-JELL— SO 1 GET 10 
GLASSES INSTEAD OF 
—ACTUALLY 3/3 


| TAKE OFF MY HAT TO YOU, 
BARBARA! YOU FINISHED 
THAT BATCH IN LESS ZHAV 
145 MINUTES AFTER YOUR 
. FRUIT WAS PREPARED! 





































INEXPENSIVE! : we 
SURE RESULTS! : General Foods 
EASY TO USE! 
CONVENIENT! 
JELLS QUICKLY! 
















/ PES 
ASY, TESTED REC! 
WNSIDE THIS PACKAGE 


is 0 maitre of {re 
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AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING 
POWDERED PECTIN PRODUCT 








Listen 7 


CHESTERFIELD’'S MARION HUTTON 
in Glenn Miller's Moonlight Serenade 
all Columbia Stations .. . Tues., Wed., Thurs. 
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WGGETT & MYERS ToBacco co. 











Real Melnvess 


Smokers by the millions are making Chesterfield 
the Busiest Cigarette in America. ... It takes the right 
combination of the world’s best tobaccos to give you 
a cigarette that is definitely MILDER, BETTER-TASTING 
and COOLER-SMOKING...all at the same time. For real 
smoking pleasure, buy Chesterfields every day. 


Copyright 1940, LiGGeTT & Myers Tosacco Co 





